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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Narrative of a Journey overland from England, 
by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the | 
Red Sea, to India; including a Resi | 


loway, the engineer, who was lighting | 


pasha’s palace at Soubra, near Cairo, with gas. 


file, had chosen to lie down, and completely 
filled up the narrow way, roaring and bellow. 


“ He was (she informs us) much interested | ing most tremendously. In vain did the driver 


. * . | 
in, and exceedingly sanguine about, the over- | 





there, and Voyage home ; in the years 1825, | 
26, 27, and 28. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. | 
8vo. 2 vols. London, 1830. Colburn and | 
Bentley. 
Mrs. Coronet Eiwoop, being the first En- 
glish lady who has performed the overland 
journey ¢o India, or, as it is expressed in this 
Narrative, the “ outward bound,” and having 
kept a journal of her impressions and adven- 
tures—the wishes of several friends have, as is | 
not uncommon, induced her to publish. We_| 
have, accordingly, two pleasant, chatting vo- 
lumes, just such as an intelligent and ‘‘ in- 


Fifth of November) might be expected to pro- 
duce. Many matters, to be sure, appeared to 
be of consequence to her, which a male travel- 
ler would have galloped over unnoticed ; but 
then, we are not bored with pedantry and phi- | 
losophy, nor is a touch of nursling science in-| 
truded upon us throughout the whole peregri- 
nation. For this relief we are inclined to say, 
“much thanks;" and be the more placable | 
with the little unimportant affairs which occa- | 
sionally occupy our fair countrywoman’s pen | 
and our precious time, remembering that dur- | 
ing so long a transit she had more leisure to 
write than we have to read. 

By a dedication, we observe that Mrs. El- | 
wood is the daughter of Mr. Curteis, M.P. for | 
Sussex, and sister of Mrs. Elphinstone, to 
whom her letters were originally addressed ; | 
and we farther gather, that she travelled with 
her husband, who is called by the familiar 
name, we beg pardon, the familiar letter C—, 
in his good lady’s despatches. So much being 
premised, behold us start from Windmill Hill, 
Sussex, for Bombay, by Paris, Fontainebleau, 
and Dijon—by Mount Cenis—by Turin—by 
Genoa, Lucca, and Pisa—by Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, and Malta; and lo! we arrive 
at Alexandria, having met with nothing all 
the way that has not been met with by our 
Sa me At Alexandria, the party were 

ospitably entertained by Mr. Salt; and Mrs. 
Elwood states that his collection of Egyptian 
curiosities, having been rejected by our econo- 
mical government, have passed into the hands 
of the French, at the price of ten thousand 
pounds. We hope we may yet say this news 
wants confirmation, and that neither the refu- 
sal, on the one hand, nor the foreign disposi- 
tion, on the other, has been final. We know 
that at Mr. Salt’s death the business was still 
under consideration. 

As we have gone so rapidly through Europe, 
we are not anxious to long on the Afri- 
can shore; and shall, therefore, refrain from 
threading Cleopatra’s needle, partaking of a 
pic-nic, or a climb at the Pyramids, or even 
sailing on the Nile to Thebes, and re-examining 

e remains of curious and magnificent anti- 
quity there. Here Mrs, E. met Mr. Gal- 








land p to India, which he demonstrated 
to be perfectly feasible. The plans laid down 
were, to have steam-packets from Alexandria to 
Cairo, which were to communicate with those 
at Suez by means of the ancient canal, which 
might be easily re-opened, or the seventy in- 
tervening miles be passed in a few hours by 
camels, relays of which might be stationed in | 
the desert ; and to prevent all danger of infec. | 
tion in case of plague, an albergo, or caravan. | 
sera, was to be built outside the city walls, 
which was to have no communication with the | 
interior.” 

Of the Turks, Mrs. E. speaks very favour- 
ably. Thus, riding through the streets of Cairo, 
she relates :— 

“ Our procession was most curious. First | 
of all rode two janissaries, heavily armed ; | 
then followed in file, it being scarcely possible 
for two to ride abreast, the general and his 
aide-de-camp, C——, Mr. Maltass, Osman Ef- 
fendi, and myself—all upon donkeys, which 
went scuffling through the streets at a prodi- 
gious rate. Each of the party was attended by 
a dirty, half-naked Arab driver, besides other 
attendants. The Turks laid down their pipes 
as we passed, and I distinctly heard the cry of 
‘ Frankistan’ as we trotted by. We rode 
through streets so narrow, that a person in the 
centre might easily have touched the opposite 
houses at the same moment; and we passed 
long files of loaded camels tied together, guided 
by one man. We saw Turks on donkeys, and 
Mamelukes on horseback, ‘ pride in their port, 
defiance in their eye,’ riding down every one 
before them, purposely and offensively sticking 
out their tremendous shovel-shaped stirrups : 
one chieftain, in particular, seemed to wish to 
evince in what utter contempt he held the 
Franks; but when he saw a female among the 
party, it is impossible to describe the change 
that instantaneously took place in his whole 
demeanour: the proud and contemptuous air 
with which he surveyed the gentlemen, was to 
me altered to one of the most perfect courtesy 
and civility ; and the most polished Frenchman 
could not hove reined in his steed with more 
grace, or have expressed more gentlemanly re- 
gret at my being annoyed and alarmed by my 
donkey accidentally running against his horse. 
Though it was evident he held the Christians 
in abhorrence, he saw that I was a woman, 
and he treated me with deference and respect. 
Indeed, I must say for the Turks, in general, 
whatever their other faults may be, that their 
manners towards our sex as far exceed those of 
our countrymen in courtesy as their graceful 
costume surpasses that of the Franks in mag- 
nificence and grandeur. Then we saw women 
mounted on camels, riding on immense sad- 
dles, towering aloft in the air, and shrouded in 
their black cloaks, looking really very tremend- 
ous and awful. In a narrow, a very narrow, 





street, a vicious camel, at the head of a long 


beat it, and the janissaries goad it with their 
silver sticks; it only redoubled its cries, and 
stretched out its long neck, and opened its 
ugly mouth, and seemed to threaten death and 
destruction all around. The gentlemen, being 
mostly military men, were brave by profession, 
and were, consequently, not to be daunted by 
an angry camel; but alas! for me, who was a 
woman and a coward !—TI do not think I ever 
felt more thoroughly frightened in my life, 
than whilst in the vicinity of this frightful 
creature, which, however, I eventually passed 
in safety. - ” “ 

*¢ Tam inclined to think, that all that we are 
told of the imprisonment of the seraglio is a 
great mistake. I suspect the Turkish ladies 
are under no greater restraint than princesses 
and ladies of rank in our country; and the 
homage that is paid them seems infinitely 
greater. The seclusion of the haram appears 
to be no more than the natural wish of an 
adoring husband to guard his beloved from 
even the knowledge of the ills and woes that 
mortal man betide. Whilst he himself dares 
danger in every form, he wishes to protect 
‘ his lady-bird’—*‘ the light of his haram,’ from 
all trouble and anxiety. He would fain make 
her life ‘ a fairy tale ;’ he would not even let 
‘ the winds of Heaven visit her face too rough. 
ly ;’ and as we carefully enshrine a valuable 
gem, or protect a sacred relic from the profane 
gaze of the multitude, so does he, on the same 
principle, hide from vulgar ken his best, his 
choicest treasure—‘ his ain kind dearie.” The 
Turks, in their gallantry, consider the person 
of a woman sacred; and the place of her re. 
treat, her haram, is always respected. Nay, 
there have even been instances where persons 
have fled for protection to their enemy’s seraglio, 
and been thereby saved; so that I found, that 
in Egypt I was likely to be the guardian of the 
party, and that in my utter helplessness I 
might possibly be a panoply from danger to my 
protectors themselves. In fact, Mr. Salt seri- 
ously recommended that I should always carry 
all our most valuable papers and money about 
me for safety.” 

It would be a droll change, upon any invasion 
of Turkey, to have a female army, or at least a 
commander-in-chief, a beautiful staff, and a 
few regiments. Instead of a bloody war, 


© *'T would be ay Fy the hall, 
And beards wag all ;” 


and, as Mr. Murray of our good Theatre. 
Royal, Edinburgh, sings so admirably, 
#* They would never see the like again.” 

Dress, however, in Turkish, as in European 
impressions, is of considerable importance, as 
Mrs. E. had occasion to witness in their 
transmutations afterwards, when, sailing with 
a cargo of pilgrims towards Mecca, she came to 
anchor in the bay of Arabok or Rabogh. 

“ Upon this spot the first rites of the Maho- 
metan hadje commence. All the passengers, 
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and we among the rest, hurried instantly on 
shore; and as there could not have been fewer 
than two thousand persons assembled, the 
scené of confusion that ensued is almost in- 
conceivable, and quite indescribable. Some 
fell to pitching tents and temporary awnings, 
others to kindling fires in small holes upon the 
sand, whilst a band of Bedouin Arabs came 
down with provisions from the neighbouring 
village of Arabok or Rabogh, which appeared 
to be about four or five miles distant, and 
where some date-trees were visible. They of- 
fered for sale, mutton cut up in small pieces of 
a quarter of a pound each, wood, water, &c. all 
tied up in sheep-skins. The evening was damp 
and chilly, when in about half an hour after 
their landing, the pilgrims began to perform 
the first rite of the hadje, termed jaharmo. 
Stripping off their warm and gay-coloured 
robes and turbans, which were carefully tied 
up in bundles by their attendants, they plunged 
into the sea, where, after bathing and praying, 
or rather reciting certain forms of prayer, they 
invested Pcs a in the ihram, which is a 
long piece of cloth loosely wrapt round their 
waists, such as is worn by the commonest 
Arabs. Some few threw an additional and 
similar piece over their shoulders, like a lady's 
lace-scarf. This rite is said to have been in- 
stituted by Mahomet to inculcate humility in 
his followers ; but the sudden transition from 
the warm woollen garments of the Turk to the 
thin cotton ihram must be very trying to the 
constitution ; and the more we saw of the pri- 
vations undergone by the pilgrims, the more 
were we convinced that the hadje is no light 
affair, and that considerable enthusiasm and 
resolution must be necessary to enable them to 
support the hardships incident to the under. 
taking. ® . ® 


‘The metamorphosis which took place in 
the appearance of the passengers, in conse- 
quence of the assumption of the ihram, was 


most amusing, and even ridiculous. He who 
left the ship a well-dressed, majestic, and 
handsome-looking man, came back the bald, 
shivering, shaking hadje; and, stripped of his 
Turkish trappings, which certainly are most 
imposing and becoming, many a dignified and 
magnificent-looking personage was transformed, 
as by a magic spell, into a common-place, 
mean, insignificant-looking figure, seeming as 
if half ashamed of his appearance, and not 
knowing what to make of himself when di- 
vested of his flowing robes. After bathing, the 
hadjes fell piously to scratching up the sand 
like so many dogs, and forming it into little 
heaps, sometimes to the number of a hundred. 
To judge from the disturbed state of the sur- 
face of the sand in consequence, the pilgrims 
must have been either great sinners or great 
saints. Little do our English children think, 
when they are making what they term ‘ dirt 
pies,’ that they are literally only performing 
one of the initiatory rites of the Mahometan 
hadje. The women, retiring to some little 
distance, apparently went through the same 
ceremonies, as we saw them plunging into the 
sea, whilst their friends kept guard over them, 
and waved to intruders to keep at a distance.” 

But we must turn back to Kenné,- whence 
our fair traveller set out in the country litter, 
called a takhtrouan, and borne by two camels, 
one in front and one in the rear, like Irish 
chairmen, to cross the desert of the Thebaid to 
Cosseir, a passage of about a hundred and 
twenty miles; and which she accomplished in 
six nightly marches, resting during the heat of 
day, and going at the rate of from 2} to 2} 
miles an hour. Mrs. E. seems to have enjoyed 


her novel situation exceedingly; and at the 
end says :— 

“ We found ourselves upon a barren and 
extensive plain, covered with tents and cara- 
vans, outside the walls of Cosseir, at which 
place we had safely arrived, having completed 
our journey from Kenné to the Red Sea in six 
days and nights. We had performed it with 
the utmost ease, and with much gratification 
to ourselves. We had fortunately met with 
neither the robber nor the Samiel of the desert ; 
but in their stead with courteous Arabs and 
delightful north winds, which had pleasantly 
attempered the heat of the atmosphere. The 
trifling disasters and contretems we had en- 
countered, had been but so many adventures, 
attended with a little temporary annoyance 
and inconvenience it is true, but likewise af- 
fording a great deal of amusement; indeed I 
have often looked back with pleasure to my 
campaign in the desert; and, when tired of 
the unfeelingness, selfishness, and barbarity of 
pseudo-civilised society, frequently have I felt 
disposed to exclaim— 

* Fly to the desert, oh, fly with me !’” 

At Cosseir a remarkable natural phenomenon 
is described. The residence was a stone’s throw 
from the sea, and she remarks— 

“Conceive my astonishment and surprise, 
upon repairing thither, on first entering, to 
gaze upon the exquisite beauty of the waves, 
and to watch the sun which was just emerging 
from the bosom of the water, to see the latter, 
instead of rising in its usual circular form, as- 
sume that of a pillar of fire! I positively 
doubted the evidence of my senses, and I should 
scarcely hope to be believed, but that I find the 
ancients, and Agatharchides in particular, have 
mentioned the same phenomenon upon these 
coasts, where they observed ‘ the sun rose like 
a pillar of fire.’ Lord Valentia also noticed 
a similar appearance at Mocha, where he saw 
it set in like manner. We subsequently fre- 
quently saw it assume an elongated, but never 
again so completely columnar a figure. We 
could but think of the pillar of fire, which for 
forty years gave light to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The colour of the Red Sea here 
was of the most exquisite blue imaginable, far 
exceeding in beauty the boasted hue of the 
Mediterranean. The breakers had a peculiarly 
vivid and lively whiteness, which by contrast 
added greatly to the brilliancy of the azure 
main; but though I could have gazed for 
hours, it was too dazzling to permit me to do 
so with impunity.” 

en we add to this description and refe- 
rence to * Agatharchides in particular” that the 
house was of the form of a “ trapezium,” we 
are afraid we must qualify our exordium a 
trifle, and allow that there is a smack of learn- 
ing and blue-ism here and there. At Yambo 
Mrs. E. alludes to similar phenomena. 

‘The effects of refraction upon the sun’s 
appearance upon this coast were really very 
surprising and amusing. This evening it as- 
sumed the shape of a mushroom as it sank in 
the west! In fact, we scarcely ever saw it 
set in a regularly circular form.” 

The voyage on the Red Sea seems altogether 
to have been the most interesting portion of the 
‘¢ outward bound,” and must indeed have pre- 
sented many strange exhibitions for an En- 
glish lady to see—very differemt from the pas- 
toral and simple scenes of Windmill Hill, Sus- 
sex. For example, in the Arab dow, from 
Cosseir for Djidda— 

“ Considering (she relates) the immense 
number of persons in our crazy-looking vessel, 
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was so crowded that there literally was not 
room for the hadjes to lie down at full length, 
There were complexions of every hue, and 
features of every description on board i—the 
handsome turbaned Turk—the finely featured 
Greek renegado—the wild and intelligent-look. 
ing Bedouin of the desert—the swarthy Arab 
the coal black, woolly-headed, flat-countenanced 
Negro—the pelican, Sr Moor—the slightly. 
formed, dusky-complexioned Hindoo—and our 
European atin. There were also several 
Nubian women and girls, who having been 
taken prisoners by Mahomet Ali’s soldiers, 
were now sent for sale to the Djidda slave. 
market: their price was about two dollars 
a-head. Naked from the waist upwards, they 
were much ornamented with glass beads; 
their figures were finely formed ; their head. 
dress and features much resembled thos¢ in 
the kings’ tombs at Thebes ; they were more 
than ordinarily good-looking, and their whole 
appearance was pleasing and agreeable. Th 
seemed perfectly happy, and amused themselves 
with playing with their infants and—if, par 
hasard, our cabin-door were left open—with 
watching my movements, apparently with much 
curiosity and interest. Their fare consisted 
entirely of dry biscuit, which, indeed, appeared 
to be the only food used on board ; but we fre- 
quently sent them things from our stores, for 
which they always seemed most grateful. 
Among them, C one day observed an 
African copying a manuscript, in a small neat 
hand, which he wrote from right to left with 
great quickness and facility, apparently undis- 
turbed by the confusion and Babel of languages 
with which he was surrounded. Some of the 
hadjes put up a little temporary awning upon 
deck to protect themselves from the sun; 
others lay down upon their luggage; but the 
privations and hardships necessarily undergone 
in the pilgrimage to Mecca are really surprising. 
In a cabin in front of ours was a Turk, who, 
to judge from the respect paid to him, and the 
number of his attendants, must have been a 
man of considerable consequence in his own 
country. His manners were polished and dig- 
nified: he passed his time ‘in reposing on his 
carpet and smoking his pipe; and though his 
suite occasionally betrayed their curiosity by 
furtively taking a peep at me, he never looked 
into our cabin, but behaved with the utmost 
politeness. Indeed, I think the manners of 
the superior Turks I have occasionally met 
with, are more truly gentlemanly, and fre- 
quently preferable to those of the generality of 
Europeans. There is a grandeur and almost 
majesty about them, that induces one to think 
they are of a high caste; and, at the same 
time, they always behave with the utmost 
civility and courtesy.” ‘ 
Having landed at the port of Hodeida,® our 
countrywoman had an opportunity of visiting 
an Arab haram; and as her aceount of the 
ladies is the most amusing thing in the book 
(Vol. I.), we shall conclude with extracting it. 
“Inc *s absence I always remained in 
my own room; but one evening, as I went 
upon my terrace to enjoy the fresh sea-breeze 
which was just setting in, a casement which I 
had never before observed slowly opened, and a 
black hand appeared waving significantly at 
me. Impressed with some degree of fear, I 


* At this place we are told—** We had very good meat, 
which we fancied was beef, till one day, on casual in- 

uiry, we discovered it was camel's flesh which we were at 
the t very composedly eating! I tely after- 
wards a boy brought in some young hyenas for sale, 
which we took up into our — as ift yey _ 
and ittle anima ey were. us, 
a cme safely say we had camels for dinner, and 














the silence was astonishing, though the deck 


hyenas for dessert. 
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immediately retreated, but on looking again, 
the waving was repeated ; and several women 
ing out, beckoned me to them, making 
peeping out, 
signs that the men were all out of the way. 
Whilst I was hesitating, a negro woman and a 
boy came out upon another terrace, and vehe- 
mently importuned me by signs to go to them. 
I had just been reading Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s description of a Turkish haram— 
an opportunity might never again occur of 
visiting an Arab one. After some conflict be- 
tween fears and my curiosity, the latter 
conquered, and down I went, the boy meeting 
me at the foot of the stairs, and lifting up a 
heavy curtain, he introduced me into a small 
interior court, at the door of which were a 
number of women’s slippers, and inside were 
about a dozen females clothed in silk trousers, 
vests closely fitting the figure, and fastening in 
front, and turbans very tastefully put on. 
They received me with the utmost cordiality 
and delight, the principal lady, Zaccara, as I 
found she was called, ing me sit down by 
her side, caressingly taking my hand, present- 
ing me with a uosegay, and, after previously 
tasting it, offering me coffee, which was brought 
on a silver tray, in the usual beautiful little 
china cups. It was, however, so perfumed 
that I could scarcely drink it. She did the 
honours, and appeared as superior to the others 
in manners and address, as an English lady 
would be to her maid-servants. Her figure 
was light and slender, her features pretty and 
delicate, her countenance lively and intelligent, 
whilst her manners, which were peculiarly soft 
and pleasing, were at the same time both affec- 
tionate and sprightly. The other women 
crowded round me with great empressement ; 
by signs we kept up a very animated conversa- 
tion, and when we could not quite comprehend 
each other’s meaning, we all laughed heartily. 
They asked me where I came from, whether I 
had many ornaments, any children, &c. exhi- 
biting theirs with great glee. They were 
amazingly struck with my costume, which they 
examined so minutely, that I began to think I 
should have had to undress to satisfy their 
curiosity: but what most amused them, was 
the cireumstance of my gown fastening behind, 
which mystery they examined over and over 
again; and some broad French tucks at the 
bottom seemed much to astonish them, as they 
could not discover their use. They asked me 
the names of every thing I had on, and when, 
to please them, I took off my cap, and let down 
my long hair, Zaceara, following my example, 
Immediately took off her turban, and shewed me 
hers ; the negro woman, who seemed the wit of 
the party, in the mean time holding up the lace 
cap upon her broad, fat hand, and exhibiting it 
to all around, apparently with great admiration, 
exclaiming ‘ eaap, caap,’ and also endeavouring, 
much to their detriment, to put on my gloves, 
with which they were particularly amused. I 
sat with them some time, and it was with diffi- 
culty they consented to allow me to leave them 
at last indeed, not till I had made them un- 
derstand my ‘ cowasjee’ wanted me. Cowas- 
Jee’s claims they seemed to understand com- 
pletely, and, on my rejoining the gentlemen, if 
{ were amused with their description of the 
tournament, you may conceive how astonished 
they were to learn that I had been actually 
visiting the haram! On the following morn- 
ing I received an invitation, in form, to repeat 
my visit, and I was conducted up a very hand- 
some collegiate-looking staircase, near which 
was stationed the master of the house, appa- 
oie at his devotions, but evidently intending 
ve a furtive peep at me, without my being 





aware of his so doing. I was now received in 
state in the interior apartments, and all the 
ladies were much more splendidly dressed than 
on the preceding evening. Zaccara had on 
handsome striped silk drawers, and a silk vest 
descending to her feet, richly trimmed with 
silver lace. All their hands and feet were 
dyed with henna, and they were much sur- 
prised to see mine of their natural colour. 
The furniture consisted principally of couches 
ranged round the room, upon which they in- 
vited me to sit cross-legged, after their own 
mode, and seemed astonished at my preferring 
our European style. On the walls was a sen- 
tence of the Koran framed and glazed, and in 
a recess was an illuminated Koran, which they 
shewed me. An interesting-looking young wo- 
man, seated in a low chair, was employed in 
making silver lace, the process of which she 
explained to me, as also its use to trim vests 
and turbans. My costume underwent the same 
minute investigation as on the yesterday, and 
as at this time I had on no cap, they were 
much struck with the manner in which my 
hair was dressed, and my shoes and stockings 
created universal astonishment. Refreshments 
were brought, but every thing was carefully 
tasted before it was offered to me—I suppose 
to shew no treachery was inteuded,—and I was 
again interrogated as to my ornaments, chil- 
dren, &c. They told me all their names, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to accomplish mine. 
Suddenly there was a shriek of joy, laughing 
and clapping of hands. They drew me quickly 
to the window, from whence I saw C—— walk- 
ing in the streets, with one of his servants hold- 
ing an umbrella over his head, surrounded by 
an immense concourse of people; and very 
foreigiu he certainly did look in the streets of 
Hodeida, with his English dress and hat. 
The delight of my fair, or rather of my dusky 
friends, was beyond description; but it was 
redoubled when they found it was my cowasjee. 
The master of the house then came in: he 
treated me with the greatest deference and 
respect, and, bringing me a little baby with 
gold rings in its nose and ears, with all a 
father’s pride he informed me it was his, and 
that Zaccara was its mother. He also asked 
me about my children and my ornaments, the 
two things always apparently foremost in an 
oriental imagination. My wedding-ring catch- 
ing the eyes of the women, I made them partly 
understand its signification, but they evidently 
seemed to consider it as a charm. Zaccara 
then taking my hand with a very caressing 
air, invited me to accompany her, and she 
shewed me all over the house. It was com- 
pletely ‘ upstairs, downstairs, in my lady’s 
chamber,’ and I saw a number of small rooms, 
with loopholes and windows in every direc. 
tion, where they could see without being seen. 
They pointed out to me our ship, the ba- 
zar, the mosque, from whence the dowlah was 
just returning in grand procession ; and they 
then exhibited to me all their ornaments and 
trinkets. In return, I shewed them such as I 
had about me. My friend the negro woman, 
poor black Zacchina, as she was called, was the 
only one who ventured to smell to my salts, 
and this she did with so much eagerness, that 
the tears were forced into her eyes in conse- 
quence, to the great amusement of her compa- 
nions. We parted with mutual expressions of 
regard; and though I had met with neither 
the beauty of Fatima, nor the luxury of a 
Turkish haram, yet I was well pleased with 
the simplicity, mirth, and happiness, that appa- 
rently reigned in the Arab one; and I should 
have been churlish indeed had I not been gra- 





a ee 
tified with their friendly and artless attempts 
to please me. Indeed, I flatter myself I made 
a conquest, for a great boy of twelve or four. 
teen took such a fancy to me, ‘hat he volun. 
teered to accompany me to ‘ /iindy’ in the 
* mercab,’ or ship, and he rvsly appeared 
anxious for me to accept of his services. What 
should you have thought of my Arab page ? 
The women in Arabia are, apparently, allowed 
more liberty than in Egypt, for they seemed to 
be permitted to walk out together whenever 
they pleased; and once, as we were setting 
out for, and they were returning from, a pro. 
menade, we met in the court. They were so 
earefully veiled, that I had some difficulty to 
recognise my friends of the haram again; but 
they affectionately seized my hand, and caress. 
ingly invited me to return with them to their 
apartments. All the gentlemen were with me; 
and I cannot help thinking that the Arab ladies 
prolonged their interview purposely, in order 
to have a better view of the Fringee cowasjees, 
my companions.” : 

We have now gone over as much of the out- 
ward bound as the occasion seems to require; 
and we have only to notice that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was frequently the companion of our 
travellers, being also travelling overland to 
India; and that they reached Bombay to a 
miracle of accuracy, through the perils, real or 
imaginary, of a navigation so scientific, that 
when at a loss, the skipper used to put two 
compasses together to help one another ! 





The Fifth of November; or, the Gunpowder 
Plot. An Historical Play, supposed to be 
written by William Shakspeare. 8vo. pp. 114. 
London, 1830, Baldwin and Cradock ; Car. 
penter. 

“ SupPosED” only, to be written by Shake- 
speare—as if there could be a doubt of it! The 
advertisement after the title-page most truly 
states that it is ‘“* supposed to have been writ. 
ten between his retirement into the country 
and his death in 1616, and about ten years 
after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot ;"’ 
adding, ‘‘ the reasons of i¢ not being published 
in his life-time are sufficiently obvious.” No- 
thing can be more feasible. The Plot (an ex- 
cellent plot) was in 1605, and the author died 
in 1616; and he therefore must have written 
the play within ten years after the discovery of 
the treason, and also, without question, before 
his own death. ‘Thus time and place adhering, 
and their fitness fitting, we have only to look 
to the drama itself for that complete internal 
evidence which must carry conviction home to 
every understanding. 

Not only every line, but every word, syl- 
lable, and letter, will be found to breathe of 
Shakespeare; if not exactly as he is handed 
down to us by his other immortal works, at 
any rate in a perfectly new and original man- 
ner. We had better turn over the pages‘; 
there is not one without its beauties. 

p. 1. ** Methinks the paths of glory are unclogg’d,” 


says Percy, the conspirator ;— 
«« Avenging hate 

Our prostrate altars, persecuted faith, 

Firm my fierce purposings.”—p. 2. 
It ought to be remarked, that our friend 
Shakespeare in his retirement and towards the 
close of his life, was not very particular about 
grammar ; but by the force of genius makes 
the same word serve as verb, or noun, or any 
other part of speech, just as he pleases. So 
‘¢ to firm,”’ though a verb in the above quota- 
tion (and frequently afterwards), does duty as 
an adjective twelve lines below; 
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« Shall honour firm, and meek humanity, 
Propel him to his doom ?”—p. 2. 
That doom is to be blown up with the king, the 
council, 
s¢ Th’ imperial . the dove, 

The = age, Soe of merit, 

Garter of honour, cushion’d coronal, 

The velvet ermin’d; lawn pontifical ; 

Th’ emblazoned pomp of antique heraldry ; 

All the enrolled records of the realm; 

The seal of sov’reignty, the stamp of law.” 
Upon which inventory Catesby exclaims— 

«« Even let them mount and claim their kindred stars.” 
Why kindred, we cannot tell: the “ star of 
merit” might claim a relationship; not so 
garters and lawn!! But the sun is worse 
be-epitheted than the stars (though they are 
said to be ‘* misted’’); for in the course of the 
play he is “ suffused” under “ tenfold muf- 
flings,” ‘‘ unfettered,” ‘* burnished,” ‘ dan- 
cing,” “pageant,” and “ purpled,” together 
with other feats and aspects altogether unknown 
to our darker era. We must acknowledge, 
however, that he is not “‘ paled,”” that favourite 
phrase being applied to every thing else, ani- 
mate or inanimate, to woman, to flower, to 
purpose, to plumes, &c. &c. &c.——all are 

“% rd’! 


The entry of the nurse is finely prefaced by 
aline from Julia (the Juliet of the Fifth of 
November)— 

« Discovery sits affrighted on her brow;” 
and well it may; for she screams— 

«* Here’s a combustion ! take it, lady, take it ;” 
and gives her mistress a trifling mem. of the 
worthy Catesby’s, descriptive of the pleasure 
anticipated from the explosion, as before de- 
scribed. Our next quotation consists of the 
speech of Lady Habington, who is also in the 
secret, and whom her husband accuses of being, 
like all her sex, ‘* inquiring and trustless.” 
This taunt is too much for the Roman (Ca- 
tholic) matron to bear, and she replies (sola)— 

«« Women are fond, and are confiding too. 

Whilst we possess the ears of youthful priests, 

And we confess to them, and they to us 
Their secret souls, without a husband’s aid 
I might have ravell’d all this mighty clew. 


Women, prevent us as ye can, may st 
Know what we wish, and practise what we will :” 


which we take to be a little libellous both upon 
the priests, the practice of confession, and the 
fair sex. 
But 
Pray remember 
The Fifth of November, 
when 
Guy Fawkes with his companions did conspire 
To blow up the Parliament with gun-pow-der ; 
and what would the sport be without Guy in 
propria persona? Our Shakespeare represents 
him as admirably tutored to his task by pre- 
vious practice : the following is part of a téte-a- 
téte between his worship and Winter :— 


«* Winter. You seem rather squeamish and nervous. 

Fawkes. Very: 1 was obli, to take a double dose 
when I blew up my wife and a bastion together. 

Winter. By mistake? 

Fawkes. Yes, a puritanical one—on purpose. She had 
an assignation with a Spanish don; I knew the place of 
appointment, and blew up her and her spark together: it 
passed off as a chance medley. 

Winter. * to be — was only a Mas- 
ter Guy. So you peppered your gay young spar! 

Fawkes. Nos ; 1 powderedtim. sue 

Winter. And your wife? 

Fawkes. It was the last blow up we ever had.” 


The sparkling wit and brilliant humour which 
dazzles us in these coruscations are never to 
be sufficiently panegyrised ; but we cannot stop 
to point out the exquisite passages: they must 
strike every reader. In the next scene, where 
all the conspirators meet, they with infinite 
propriety get a song, or something of the sort, 
from the Jesuit Garnet, and a company of 
priests join in the chorus, thus i 





urst imprison’d spe 
And roll a ymant’s faneral knell.” 


What a fine instrumental accompaniment 
might be given to this lovely burst of feeling ! 
so lovely that we are astonished at its inter- 
ruption by Catesby, who steps in, saying, 

«* Cease these unmeaning strains, and let our hate 

Be silent as the brooding time of vengeance! ! !” 
The party breaks up, and Fawkes and Lit- 
tleton (a sort of fop) thus conclude the scene— 

«* Littleton. Adieu! molecular man; when wilt thou 
worm thy way to the infernal regions? 

Fawkes. When thou fliest on those moth wings to 
heaven. 

Lit. That’s a flight above thee, son of Erebus; thou 
augur and bore of iniquity, the devil surely taught thee 
the art of sinking. 

Fawkes. By which I make others rise, most ineffable ! 

Lit. Adieu! Want, earth-worm, subterranean man, 
adieu! diving iniquity, adieu ! 

Fawkes. Mounting vanity, civet-cat, moth, essence- 
box, fan-tail popinjay, last feather of a moulting magpie. 

Lit. Gimlet, most penetrative mud-lark, disturber of 
worms’ dinners, infernal machine, farewell! battering- 


ram, Tartarean man, adieu ! 

(Exit Littleton—manet Fawkes.” 
Which ‘ manet Fawkes”’ is a piece of waggery, 
as the scene immediately changes to White- 
hall; and if he remained there then, he must 
have stayed there till now. 

At Whitehall we have two royal scenes, in 
which King James (the ‘* Scottish Solomon,” 
who was no fool, though called by that name) 
gives deputations of the Puritans and Catho- 
lies very dictatorial receptions. To the former 
he declaims— 

** Yet grieve I more 
That ye would strain our free prerogative, 
Curtail our privilege, and fain disbranch 
The sacred honours of our yar 
in; 


And make us but a log and scaffol 4 
Upon whose backs yerenions may clint to power. 


* 
Ye have my answer, gentlemen. Now go, 
Lard your lean ruffs with drops of discontent ; 
Or come again some seven years hence, and then, 
Should I be pursy, fat, fantastical, 
I chance may grant to ye a Presbytery; 
Twill physic me, and wear me to the bone. 

[Exeunt the Deputation of Puritans, bowing, and 
placing their hands on their breasts. rchie 
Armstrong mimics them, by transforming his cap 
into a Geneva hat, &c. §c.” 


By the by, Archie, or the other favourite, 





Carr, jokes the king about his ‘ Counter. 
blast,” which did not appear (we opine) till 
after our friend Shakespeare died; so that, | 
in this single instance, the poet must have 
been a prophet too. And the jests of the| 
said Archie and Carr are altogether perfect of 
their kind: for instance, the king ‘‘ weeps” at 
the idea of being blown up, and asks if it could | 
be possible; when Carr answers : 

« Yes, dad; and the Lord Chancellor riding on his 
woolsack ; and Garter King at Arms, emblazoned; and | 
all the bishops and maids of honour, yo Spee hig- 


gledy-piggledy, head over heels, all in the air at once ! 
(Archie Armstrong runs about, imitating the action 


of flying. 
K. James. What the fool about ? 
Arch, Arm. Learning to fly, Nunky; it is now a neces- 
sary accomplishment for us courtiers.” 

In our days kings fly, and courtiers are wise 
enough to stay in their snuggeries ! 

It might be tedious to go over the minute 
splendours of this so happily recovered produc- 
tion; yet we cannot tear ourselves from a few 
more treats. The principal spouter in the 
Ercles’ vein is nes but the lady heroines 
can roar, if need be, like sucking doves—wit- 
ness one Olivia :— 

«« Chivalry, 
Thy flower is fallen! for there was a time 
When truth and continence were blazon’d high 
Upon the knightly scutcheon; woman’s honour 
Seem’d its own safeguard, and to be the test, 
The guirding band, and sacramental heed 
Of the glaived champion. Yes, there was a time 
ba ee —— lightly leave their continents 

Vv a maiden’s wrongs; but in shame 

Ja now the knightly ore nce 


This. denunciation is more awful, being more 





obscure, than Burke’s ; for, “‘ the age of chi. 
valry is gone,” is a poor conceit, when com. 
pared with the curiously-wrought imagery of 
the supposed Bard of Stratford. When conti. 
nence was blazoned high, woman’s hononr 
seemed its own safeguard, and the guirdi 
(no mistake, for our author employs the an. 
cient word over again) band of the champion, 
and swords left their continents (somewhere ?), 
things were sublimely managed; but, alas! 
the change—knights’ plumes were made of a 
material (virgin shame) which would defy the 
best art of the best plumassier in our later 
times. 

We think we have noticed—for our imagi. 
nation is so carried off with this piece, that our 
memory is uncertain——we have, we think, no. 
ticed that Catesby was a rig’lar-built Ercles in 
his conversation. We should like to illustrate, 
—Soliloguy— 

** Hark ! ruin’s knell has toll'd—it is the signal— 

Now fire thetrain. ‘Tis done—I see the flash! 
And now I hear the thunder! Ha! ha! ha! 
They gambol in the chambers of the sky, 

Death, and the grim combustion, dainty fiends. 

I see the royal diadem aloft, 

Glancing meteorous through the murky air; 
Sceptres and mitres throng the lurid heav’n: 

See how they mount, and jostle one another, 

Toys and state-puppets, dignities and thrones, 
Nobles and priests, and coronals and kings; 
Columns and towers, and massy tablatures ! 

And now they fall! Red ruin’s smould’ring shower 
Shakes the firm earth, and breaks the crystal bosom 
Of the still Thames, whose upheaved billowings 
Dash wide their fretted foam! Exulting Death 
Rides on the night; and contemplative vengeance 
Drinks deep the groans which murmur in the blast.” 

Poetry can afford no superior passage: none 
but himself can be his parallel. Some fellows 
escape to his adversaries, and he raps out :-— 

*«« Arm, arm, my friends! the ebbing glass of time 
Pours drops of price: these flying grooms may strew 
The seeds of deep battalion’d ranks around. 
Pursue—seize—slay. Quick, force some ready outlet; 
Pierce through the roof; or instant batter down 
These feeble barriers. Bid our muster’d troops 
Surround the ruins of the monastery. 

Black fate hangs hovering on the march of morn, 
* * 
ss > Comrades form 
A close compacted fronting of retreat.”* 

Oh, splendid Shakespeare! ‘* Supposed ?”— 
Granted! Yet, only fancy the prescient bard, 
in 1616, putting into the mouth of one of his 
characters to say—‘‘ Master Percy, we shall be 
in the minority: let us resign before we are 
kicked out.” 

Yet, lest this, and some pointed allusions to 
the Catholic claims of last session of parlia- 
ment, might induce our readers to suspect the 


| authenticity of this play, we shall abstain from 


farther quotation, and leave them in the cer- 
tainty we have endeavoured to inspire. They 
may depend upon it, that 

The Gunpowder Plot 

Will not be forgot, 

So long as Ediaborough Castle 

Stands on a rock ; 


and that this immortality is entirely owing to 
the unequalled picture of it drawn in this su- 
perlative drama. Old Sheridan, we have been 
told, used to read all the d——d plays and 


© Elsewhere, he talks of 
«© The man who stands in danger’s giant grasp, 
And treads the coming earthquake ;” 
and of “the embattled sons of Peace”—(query?) ; and of 
«© Despair,” who 
«« Waves his red pennons in the face of doom ; 
And wings of prey are flick’ring round about, 
Scenting the co’ carnage.” ; 
This last flourish follows a still finer flourish of the king 
himself, who says: 





« On, my friends: 
Bring up your rank’d artillery; let it burst; 
And pile me of stones a monument, 
shame the cenotaphs of ancient Nile.” 
Whereupon a courtier, Lord Suffolk, strangely enough 
mistaking Egypt for England, exclaims :— 
*¢ There spoke the spirit of an Engtish king”! t 
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rejected MSS., on the ground that the worst of 
them: had always something worthy of notice. 
Had this Shakspearian effusion been resusci- 
tated in his time, how he must have gloated 
over every sentence! Let us congratulate 
ourselves that the happiness has been ours ; 
and consign a like enjoyment to the public, by 
referring them or it (for the plural public is 
also singular) to The Fifth of November ! 











Essays on interesting and useful Subjects ; with 
a few introductory Remarks on English Com- 
position: designed to assist Youth in the 
Style and Arrangement of Themes. By E 
Johnson. 12mo. pp. 247. London, 1830. 
Rivingtons. 

Were not the name of Essays unpopular in 

our day, as predicating something dry—and 

were not the terms “ interesting’’ and ‘‘ useful” 
rather repulsive to the vast mass of readers, 
who are all agog for the light and entertaining, 

—we would venture to speak very highly of 

this excellent and unassuming volume. And 

even as it is, we must, in justice, say a few 
words in its favour; for we have been much 
pleased by its perusal. There are above thirty 
short papers upon various subjects, and not one 
of them which does not possess interest and 
utility. The author thinks,—a quality rare in 
modern writers ; and placing his thoughts be- 
fore us in a neat, concise, and familiar way, we 
are made to feel that they are well calculated 
to impress themselves upon the understanding, 
and particularly upon the minds of the young 
andintelligent. ‘To this numerous body, there- 
fore, we cordially recommend Mr. Johnson’s 
production ; and, to shew that it deserves our 
eulogy, beg leave to quote a few of its miscella- 
neous passages. In an essay on Immoderate 

Grief we find these just remarks :— 

‘““ Some -people have been weak enough to 
harbour their griefs, or, at the least, to keep 
up an appearance of sorrow, in order to impress 
others with a belief that they are distinguished 
by unusual tenderness of heart: but, in the 
first place, it may be observed, that they are 
entirely mistaken who suppose selfish sorrow 
to be an indication of fine feeling; and, se- 
condiy, they deceive themselves greatly as to 
the importance attached to any of their pro- 
ceedings by the rest of the world. All are too 
much occupied by their own pursuits of plea- 
sure or of business to pay continued attention 
to sorrows which do not come home to them. 
For a certain time the world—that is to say, as 
much of it as composes the society in which an 
individual happens to move — will sympathise 





these we shall always find subjects of serious 
meditation to keep mirth within bounds, and 
motives for cheerfulness sufficient to counteract 
the influence of melancholy, and check immo- 
derate grief.” 

And on Affectation, the following displays 
an equal knowledge of life and of human cha- 
racter :— 

** Among the many vices and follies to which 
human nature is prone, there is not one that 
shews its imperfection and inconsistency in so 
glaring a light as that of affectation. If men 
only affected such qualities as they might rea- 
sonably be desirous of possessing, this failing 
might not be without its use: the habit of 
assuming an appearance of virtue and good 





An essay on Generosity and Extravagance 
takes perhaps too severe a view of the case of 

debtors, not distinguishing between those made 

by misfortune or unavoidable circumstances, 

and those degraded by profligacy and dishonest 

principles; but there can be no question of the 

golden and invaluable rule and advice with 

which it concludes. 

** Let every young man (says the writer, in 

words which ought to be engraven on every 

young heart, whether of man or woman) — let 

every young man, who wishes to preserve his 

conscience pure and his principles untainted, 

avoid debt as he would a pestilence; it is as 

difficult to shake off, as fatal in its effects, as. 
widely devastating in its mischief. Let him 





sense, would, perhaps, lead to the px ion of 
them, or at least engender a certain degree of 
respect for all that is worthy and estimable; 
and many people would doubtless discover this 
very useful fact, that the attainment of excel- 
lence is easier than the affectation of it, which 
can seldom be practised with complete success. 
But, unfortunately, few take the pains to affect 
those endowments which, if really possessed, 
would do them credit. It is to the most 
childish, the most contemptible habits, that 
affectation commonly leads; and many a per- 
son assumes imperfections and weaknesses that 
are far from belonging to his character, and 
which, if he thought seriously on the subject, 
he would hasten to disclaim. To be free from 
all pretence, and to maintain, as it is usuall 

termed, a natural character, is considered wit 

approval in either sex; and one would there- 
fore suppose, that a commendation so easily 
deserved would be very generally laid claim to, 
and that perfect simplicity, that is, the absence 
of all affectation, must become too universal for 
remark. Yet we do not find it so: we see 
people make a great effort to appear easy and 
natural ; but effort only leads them farther from 
nature, and even simplicity must be the effect of 
habit. We often hear a man of good education 
say coarse, blunt things; or a woman who can 
speak rationally, chatter the most puerile non- 
sense, in order to pass for a natural character ; 
forgetting that the propensities natural to one 
mind are foreign to another ; and debasing the 
nobler nature, to affect that which is mean and 
insipid. It should be remembered that, by long 
habit, that which was at first assumed becomes 
natural; that the drawl, the swagger, the 
foolish l'sp, or the vulgar idiom, adopted at the 
age of twenty, will be unconquerable at twenty- 
five ; that common sense, however deeply im- 
planted, will not thrive without cultivation ; 
and that he who neglects to use his reason in 





with great good-nature in his afflictions ; but 
if the sufferer do not soon make an effort to 
emerge from his griefs, and shake off his de- 
pression, he is much more likely to be entirely 
overlooked and forgotten, than to be celebrated 


for his acute sensibility. Such ostentatious sor-| inducement that any one can have for render- 
row is one of the many species of affectation, all | ing himself, in any respect, more imperfect than 
of which punish themselves, by rendering those | nature has already made him. But a moment’s 
who adopt them contemptible and ridiculous : | reflection will shew us, that the main-spring of 
few minds, it is to be hoped, are capable of! this, as well as of many other errors, is self- 
stooping to such folly. Yet such as encourage | love, which, if not carefully checked, engenders 
grief are not less to blame than those who/|a constant desire to attract notice, no matter 
assume it, and bring even heavier punishment| by what means; an effort to shine, without 
on themselves. ‘To renounce cheerfulness is a| ceasing; and a total forgetfulness of a rule 
Voluntary dereliction of duty, which will inevit-| admitting of very few exceptions—that the 
ably be visited by decline ‘of the mental and most beautiful objects lose a part of their at- 

ily powers, and, if too long persisted in, | traction by being placed in too strong a light. 


will end in their total decay. A sincere parti- 


cipation in the joys and griefs of our fellow- | quiet, will always make a better figure than he 
creatures, of those in particular with whom we who, in his anxiety to obtain applause, suffers 
are most intimately connected, will be found to his efforts to degenerate into affectation, and, 
e the best antidote to intemperate extremes | intolerant of neglect, cannot fail to incur ridi- 
either of depression or of levity. Amongst | cule.” ; 


| youth, may be pretty sure of becomirg a mere 
driveller before his hairs are gray. At the first 
view it appears totally unaccountable how such 
a vice as affectation can exist, since we see no 


person with only just sense enough to be 


remember, that every evil is small in its begin. 
ning; and let him be careful not to encourage 
the seeds of mischief, lest to root out the full- 
grown plant be beyond his strength.” 

We differ from Mr. Johnson in some of his 
opinions on the Pleasures and Dangers of Ima- 
gination ; but still his deductions are good, and 
worthy of the consideration of the female world. 
To them we leave this essay, for the sake of 
quoting a clever allegory on Patriotism. 

** Genuine patriotism is one of the noblest, 
because it is the most disinterested of affections. 
The love of our kindred is implanted by nature 
in our bosoms, and kept alive there by the in- 
fluence of duty and of habit ; and from it spring 
such a reciprocity of pleasures and advantages, 
that a man will usually cultivate it for its own 
sake. But the love of our country, though it 
be also a natural and habitual affection, less 
closely involves our selfish comforts and gratifi- 
cations: the interest of each individual and 
that of the public are no doubt intimately con- 
nected; yet men, in general, may go quietly 
and carelessly through the world, quite indiffer- 
ent to every thing beyond their own little circle 
of ‘cares and interests, perfectly exempt from 
national partiality, or overweening anxiety for 
the public good. Even in the most turbulent 
times, the majority have little else to do than 
to be quiet; but how many virtues, how many 
duties (and those not always the easiest of per- 
formance), are often comprised in that little 
phrase, to be quiet! Let it not be supposed 
that those who are loaded with the cares of 
government, who toil in the senate, command 
fleets or armies, or otherwise figure on the stage 
of public life, are the only true patriots: these, 
indeed, deserve the thanks of their country, in 
proportion as their efforts in her service are 
constant and disinterested ; but the most ob- 
scure individual has also his part to perform ; 
the poorest has his mite to contribute to the 
general stock of internal peace, probity, and 
industry, which form the main support of every 
government, and are the basis of all national 
happiness and prosperity. Some must be called 
to the arduous task of conducting the great 
machine which: he mass of the people compose ; 
but every atom does its part to forward or re- 
tard the movement. Submission, content, and 
activity, in the smaller parts, or lower orders, 
give facility to all its operations, and each may 
do his part to impede them, by contempt of the 
laws, or neglect of his own particular function 
or calling. We seldom make sufficient allow- 
ance for the heavy and vexatious responsibility 
which rests on the higher powers of a state ; 
who are not only answerable for their own, 
and often for the people’s errors, but are liable 
to all the animadversions of an ignorant, mis- 
judging populace, incapable of appreciating or 
even comprehending the motives which actuate 
their rulers, yet ever ready to condemn piece- 
meal the measures which they have no means 
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of judging in the aggregate, and to add mur- 
pk ny turbulence to the labours and diffi- 
culties of government. Let us imagine the 
situation of a skilful mechanic, regulating the 
movements of some complicated piece of ma- 
chinery (a clock for instance), every part of 
which we will suppose to be endowed with the 
power of seeing and reflecting, and a right to 
speak and act, according to its limited observa- 
tions on the state of the whole clock. ‘ Why 
should I swing to all eternity,’ says the pendu- 
lum, ‘ while above us all stands that lazy, sleek 
dial-plate, that never contributes a finger to 
the movements of the clock, or so much as looks 
down on me, who am toiling so far below him ?’ 
£On you!’ says the main-spring, ‘ you are in 
your proper place, born to drudge, and fit for 
nothing else; what have you to expect, when 
the importance of my function is overlooked ? 
I, who have been fashioned with the utmost 
delicacy, and polished with all the art of man : 
yet, while all the world gaze upwards on the 
dial, they forget even the existence of a main- 
spring.” * You have, indeed, both reason to 
complain, neighbours,’ says the chain; ‘ yet 
your situations are sinecures compared with 
mine, and I am never thought of, except to 
be screwed up, almost beyond what I have 
strength to bear: and look at those idle gilt 
hands, while we toil to support their elevation, 
we have nothing better to expect; let us pull 
them down, or make them work harder, while 
we take our turn to rest.’ * Lose no time in 
proclaiming our wrongs,’ interposes the bell ; 
* for my part, I desire no rest until affairs go 
on better: I will strike no more at their bid- 
ding, but use my voice to a better purpose ; 
every pin and screw shall know its grievance, 
and every wheel be incited to turn its own 
way.’ It must be allowed, that the task of the 
workman becomes rather arduous. While he 
tries to regulate the pendulum, out. fly pins ; 
while he adjusts the wheel, the chain snaps, 
and the clapper of the bell rings out an inces- 
sant din concerning abuse, liberty, and reform ; 
and all this time the clock stands, or goes wrong. 
Thus we need not doubt that those who neg- 
lect their own calling, or murmur at the burden 
of their particular station, or stir up the same 
discontent in others, are not patriots, but, on 
the contrary, the worst enemies a state can 
have to contend with.” 

Here we close our review of a very agreeable 
little volume, which no one can read without 
information and improvement. 





The Separation: a Novel. By the Author of 
‘¢ Flirtation.”’ 3vdls.12mo. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


An interesting story, told with much liveliness 
of detail, and not much regard to style. It is 
not one of those novels which demand minute 
and extraordinary attention ; but yet, in point 
of amusement, rather above its crowd of com- 


petitors. We quote a curious anecdote from 
one of the conversations. 

‘* Mesdames permitez (wrongly spelt for per- 
mettezx), I will recount to you a most extraordi- 


nary story, which is related by Rousseau, a 


Jesuit, who lived in the time of Louis XIV., 


and who is made mention of in Madame de 


Sévigné’s Letters. He says, that a Dutchman 


of the name of Vanhelmont placed a toad under 


a glass, and fixing his eyes on the animal in- 
tently, it fell dead. What is this but the spi- 
ritual power of the man over the toad ?—and 
in respect of this attractive power, which passed 
through the eyes, I could say much.’ (The 
ladies smiled, and exchanged glances, for he 
was a remarkably ugly man.) ‘ But of this 


seen in avorks of this kind—careless printing. 
sere: | where foreign words are introduced, 
Surely if it be worth while to write, it is worth 


hereafter ; I wisi only to make known to you 
how dangerous it is for any one to mock at 
this, or any sort of spiritual agency. I was 
impelled, by a curiosity I cannot account for, 
to make this experiment myself ; and four dif- 
ferent times I proved the truth of M. Vanhel- 
mont’s assertion. It was in Egypt that I 
effected this; and a Turk who happened to be 
present, exclaimed, that I must be a saint, for 
it was saints only who could have such power 
over evil spirits. Such is the opinion of the 
Manicheans, who believe that the evil one 
alone generates noxious animals. It was in 
vain that I assured the man I had not the 
power which he ascribed to me; he persisted 
in his belief: but had he seen me afterwards, 
at Lyons, when for the last time I made the 
dangerous experiment, he would not ¢o have 
thought. I had a toad procured, and a large 
company were assembled, to see me perform 
the feat, in which I had been four times emi- 
nently successful; but so far from having 
power over the reptile, he had this time the 
power over me. No sooner was this toad put 
under a very large glass vessel than he turned 
towards me, and fixing his venomous eyes upon 
mine, he rose upon his fore feet, standing up, 
as it were, and swelling himself to a prodigious 
size, without moving from one spot: he spat 
and whistled, and I could see sparkles of fire 
emitted from his eyes, which darted with elec- 
tric force through my whole frame: then I was 
seized with giddiness and sickness, and a gene- 
ral debility, that prevented my stirring or 
speaking; so that I was deemed a dead man. 
A friend of mine, however, who was versed in 
extraordinary cases, gave me some theriague (I 
know not its name in English) and powder of 
vipers, a foreign remedy, too much overlooked 
in all, except the Italian, pharmacopeias; and 
by pouring this down my throat at frequent 
intervals, I gradually came to life again. The 
animal itself who committed this mischief, by 
some means or other, in the hurry and terror 
occasioned by my extreme danger, contrived to 
escape; and you may believe that I never re- 
peated an attempt which had nearly proved 
fatal tome. Let those account for this trans- 
action who can.” 

We observe in these pages a fault too much 


while to do it correctly. 











Colonel Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
(Fourth and concluding Notice.] 

Havine this week introduced a new Oriental- 
ist to our readers, in Mrs. Elwood, and having 
already devoted three papers to Col. Welsh, we 
are the more inclined to part with his agree- 
able Reminiscences with a brief good-bye. His 
second volume contains much topographical and 
general information, particularly respecting 
Cochin, the Malabar coast, the Doab and Mah- 
ratta territories; and is also made interesting 
by the number of military, hunting, and histo- 
rical incidents, which diversify its pages. We 
shall simply extract a few brief examples of 
these, wherewith to conclude our review. Near 
a place called Wallaat, Col. Welsh saw a curi- 
ous weapon, of which he gives the following 
account :— 

‘* In a deep jungle, about two hundred yards 
to the northward of this house, is a sacred 
pagoda, the repository of a sword, said to be 
two thousand years old, which is annually car- 
ried in procession, by a Brahmin, down the 








————— | ee 
Chuttrum, where many thousands of pilgri 
assemble to behold - We visited = 
and examined this ancient weapon, always ex. 
posed to the weather in an open building, in a 
country where fogs, dew, and rain, are con. 
tinual. It certainly has a most antique ap. 
pearance, the hilt being of brass, extremely 
rudely formed, and the blade a mere mishapen 
mass of old iron, which has been broken and 
rudely mended near the point; or what should 
be the point, for it has none at present. In 
such veneration is this relique held by the na. 
tives of Wynaud, that it is left in this open 
spot in the jungle, without guard, or any secu- 
rity but the superstition of the people; and 
they attribute such miracles to it, that the ark 
of the Israelites was not keld more holy. Its 
touch is instant annihilation; and even its 
appearance, at certain times, is mortal. The 
Brahmin who carries it down annually must 
not have even seen man or woman for five 
days; and any unfortunate wretch who hap. 
pens to come across him in his holy pilgrimage 
drops down dead on the spot! Such is the 
tale which cunning has worked out of igno. 
rance and superstition ; and such the venera- 
tion paid by these weak wretches to a dirty bit 
of old rusty iron. Not so our Sepoys; one of 
whom, a rajahpoot, volunteered to bring the 
sacred sword out of the sanctuary, for us to 
look at. He did so; and, I need scarcely add, 
was none the worse for his temerity.” 

Another Hindoo superstition, at Bangalore, 
is thus related :— 

‘*¢ Being invited by the Hindoos of our corps 
to see the ceremony of walking through the 
fire, I mounted my horse, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Pepper, and rode to the spot, in rear of 
the native lines, where an oblong pit was pre- 
pared, eighteen feet by twelve. I am not 
aware of its depth, because, on our arrival, it 
was full of live coals perfectly red-hot. A pro- 
cession then arrived on the opposite side, and 
every one of them either walked or danced de- 
liberately through the fire lengthways, having 
only two landing-places in the centre of each 
of the smallest faces. This fire was actually 
so intense that we could not approach its mar- 
gin, but sat on our horses at a few yards dis- 
tance, watching every motion. I had seen a 
little, and heard much more, of this strange 
feat, but never had such an opportunity of 
positive proof before. It was in the middle of 
the Hooly feast, and, I understood, the parti- 
cular ceremony was in honour of the small-pox 
deity, Mariamah, to whom they sacrifice a 
cock, before they venture into the furnace. 
Then, besmeared all over with some yellow 
stuff, they go back and forward, both quick 
and slow, without any apparent suffering ; and 
one man carried an infant on his shoulders, 
which did not even cry. The puppets of this 
extraordinary show were of all ages; and I 
saw a very fine boy slip down at the landing- 
place, and the others pulled him up uninjured 
immediately. I have now stated the fact from 
ocular demonstration ; it remains for chemists 
to explore the nature of the stuff with which 
they are besmeared; for every Christian will 
at once attribute this apparent miracle to the 
true cause, and give them due credit for a very 
subtle trick. I never could get any native to 
explain this; and I suspect that the Mussul- 
mans, who can have no interest'in keeping up 
the deception, are quite as ignorant of the 
means used as we are.” 

A dozen or two of these salamanders would 
make their fortunes in London as fire kings, 
a la Chabert: we wish the colonel had sent a 





ghaut, to a pagoda called Tricheracoonah 





sample of them over to us. Our next quotas 
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affords imens of more natural dex-| itself would have satisfied us; ‘but the next: 

ron et ne was of such a nature, that I conceived it neces- 
“ Setting out (says our author) early the sary to obtain the signatures of the other gen- 
next morning, we reached a river at Chowhaut, | tlemen who sat at the same table with me, to 
seven miles on, and crossed a ferry, where I| the sketch, and then requested them to sign 


had the pleasure to see a boy, fourteen or fif- | 
teen years old, row a boat across the river with | 
one of his feet, while sitting on the stern, and 
actually make it move, with several people in 
it, as fast as the one on which I was standing. 
Here was a resource of unsophisticated nature 
displayed to advantage ; and it recalls to my 
mind a feat, somewhat similar, which I once 
witnessed when out snipe shooting, at Pallam- | 
cottah. A nullah was full from bank to bank, 
and I observed a naked native child, five or | 
six years old, go up to a buffalo, and, with a) 


| selves in a solid square, two others then got up 


|got on his shoulders, which elevated him as 


my journal. Not being able to obtain the same 
vouchers to every printed copy, J must even 
venture a recital, t.usting to my character for 
veracity to bear me out with those to whom I 
am known; which I trust is pretty generally 
the case all over India. Four men placed them- 


and stood upon their shoulders, and one man 
again upon theirs. The performer I have al- 
ready mentioned then mounted a ladder, and 


high as the top of the scenes, from whence an- 


small switch, drive it into the stream; and no | other man was handed to him, whom he took 
sooner had the tractable animal taken to the jin his right hand, by the waistband, and held 
water than the infant driver, laying hold of up over his head a considerable time; when, 
his tail, kept himself above water till they | raising one leg, to our utter astonishment, he 
reached the opposite bank, when they parted | fairly balanced himself, burden and all, on the 
company. I have even my doubts whether they | other; after which he threw his live lumber, 
were not perfect strangers before this sociable | with a sudden jerk, head over heels, among 
rencontre.” |the crowd of actors, who now entirely sur- 

At an entertainment at Canton, we have an | rounded the human pedestal, and caught him 
extraordinary account of the feats of Chinese |in their arms; whilst at the same time he 
actors or tumblers. After a loose sort of pan- | made a summerset on the other side, and, de- 
tomime, Col. W, tells us: ‘* The whole perform- | scending, disappeared among the crowd. Whe- 
ers came forward, tumbling and jumping about | ther the puppet he held up was a man, or only 
with surprising agility; some of them far be- jan image, I had no means of ascertaining ; but 
yond any I had ever seen exhibit in my life.| it certainly appeared a full grown-man, alive 
One man, in particular, thrust out both arms | and in perfect health; and even the act of ba- 


and caught two common-sized tumblers in the | 
midst of a summerset in the air, from opposite | 
sides of the stage: they fell over his extend- | 
ed arms, and remained hanging like towels 
upon them, whilst he commenced dancing, and 
twisted himself round and round, as if he were 
unconscious of anyencumbrance. This feat in 


As we are on eastern exhibitions, we may also 
mention fireworks in Malabar: among these 
grand contrivances were ‘* some rockets, which 
ran on @ horizontal line, guided by ropes at- 
tached to strong poles, and some of them fast- 


lancing themselves, in the two upper persons, 
was surprising. Our landlord being questioned 
on the subject, declared there was no kind of 
deception, and the stage was as distinct as at 
mid-day.” For the satisfaction of our readers, 
we quote the sketch as an elucidation of the 
description. 


ened to figures, which they impelled with sur- 
prising velocity; and also sume batteries, which, 
after imitating the roar of cannon and musket- 
ry, suddenly exploded, like mines, throwing 





up a profusion of fire-bails.”” 


LOS 
P What would Vauxhall do with such attrac- 
ons ? 

Col. W. notices a remarkable anomaly in 
the vegetable world, to which we would direct 
the attention of our botanical friends, 

‘** There is (he states) @ creeping plant here, 
winding itself round several of the largest trees, 
and in all sorts of fantastic forms; but how it 
has contrived to throw itself from tree to tree, 
I cannot possibly conceive. It is generally the 
thickness of a stout man’s arm, and at the base 
measured fifty inches in circumference. The 
natives call it sheekai, or cheekay; the leaves 
are small and delicate, and the small branches, 
only, covered with thorns, like fish-hooks. 
Strange to say, we also found some tall trees of 
the same species, whilst this one was entirely a 
creeper.” 

Is there no mistake, of an umbrageous para- 
site for an actual tree? In the following, also 
very singular story, there is none. At Trichoor 
“ the rajah’s palace is very large, and well 
built, and has an excellent garden within the 
fort, which is now in ruins; but the gate and 
draw-bridge are entire, and by them is the 
only road to the palace. On one of the bas- 
tions stands a teak flag-staff, thirty years’ old, 
with a banian tree, of twenty years’ growth, 
half way up it, the roots of which are dangling 
in the air. This I considered such a curiousity 
as to make a sketch of it on the spot. I pre 
tend not to account for such a phenomenon, 
but the fact is as I have stated it; and the 
staff to which the tree is attached is so solfd 
that I could hardly make any impression on it 
with a knife.” As this is also very curious, 
we give the representation of it. 


The following medical fact is worthy of 
attention :— 

“ I have (the Colonel relates) several times in 
my life cured the bites of snakes, with various 
doses of eau deluce, never exceeding half a bottle ; 
and once, in particular, at Ceylon, when an enor- 
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mous cobra capella bit a sentinel. The man was 
all but dead, having even a locked jaw ; yet half 
a small wine glassful,' in two or three doses, 
restored him to convalescence; though he spat 
blood for some time afterwards, from the 
strength of the meditine. On one occasion, in 
the field, when nothing stronger could be pro- 
cured, I administered brandy ; and on another, 
a large quantity of Madeira: but in these cases 
I forced the patient into action, as a material 
part of the cure.” 

With this we take our leave of these vo- 
lumes ; and thank their author for the plea- 
sure they have afforded us. 








Beverlac ; or, the Antiquities and History of 
the Town of Beverley, in the County of ¥ ork, 
ce. &c. By George Poulson, Esq. Vol. I. 
4to. pp. circ. 900. London, 1829, Lo n 
and Co.: Parker, Oxford: Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 

WE allow that this book has lain some time 

upon our table, and been occasionally looked at 

with a sort of critical affright ; for it is a huge 
and solid antiquarian and topographical tome, 
and, like all other works of its class, contains 
so much of what is chiefly interesting to local 
readers, that we almost always repent of the la- 
bour it costs us to wade through that matter for 
the sake of the quantum which possesses general 
interest. Having now performed the task, we 
are bound to bestow great praise on the inde- 
fatigable zeal and industry of the compiler, 
who seems really to have gathered together 
every particular respecting Beverley; a town 
of such ancient note and importance as well to 
merit every research and illustration. It is 
true there are parts which we think might 
have been omitted without injury; for exam- 
ple, copies of the oaths commonly taken by the 
mayor, jurors, coroners, burgesses, constables, 

&c., which, as they present no peculiarity, 

only swell the volume, without conveying in- 

formation worth having. But still there are 

a multitude of curious matters rescued from 

oblivion or obscurity by the diligence of Mr. 

Poulson and the patriotic feeling of Mr. Scaum, 

for whom the work is published ; and it not only 

throws light upon the early history of Beverley, 
but upon the habits and manners of the in- 
habitants of our first rich manufacturing towns, 

—in which respect it is most valuable to lite- 

rature. We have also to notice about thirty 

well-executed and appropriate embellishments, 
such as the Minster, arms, seals, public build- 
ings, tombs, coins, figures, &c. &c., which re- 
flect credit upon the artists, and shew that 

Beverlac is yet a place of spirit, taste, and en. 

terprise. 

The contents are divided into various periods 
of the town’s history, prefaced by notices of 
the British, Romans, Saxons, and Normans; 
then follow its civil and political history as a 
borough ; accounts of its churches and of its 
corporation ; and other miscellanea. Beverley, 
according to our author, dates its origin from 
about A.D. 700; and he rejects all former 
traditions as fabulous. It was founded on a 
mere, or lake, ‘abounding with beavers ; and 
hence its name Beuep-lez, subsequently Be- 
verlac, or the Lake of Beavers; and in the 
Domesday Book it is stated to have afforded a 
lishery of 7000 eels. The church having been 
converted into a Benedictine monastery, we 
have the records of that religious seat, and 
afterwards of a charter granted to the town by 
King Athelstan, about the middle of the tenth 
century. Beverley is stated to have escaped 
by a kind of miracle from the desolation with 
Which the Norman conqueror visited this por- 


tion of the island, burning, slaughtering, and 
laying waste a district of sixty miles in‘ ex- 
tent, only excepting the demesne lands of St. 
John, and the fugitives who had sought refuge 
there. Thence the place had risen into some 
importance in the reign of Henry I., under 
whom it continued to improve in freedom and 
wealth. But as we do not intend to follow 
out the thread of this long narrative, we shall 
merely notice two or three passages which 
have occurred to us as worthy of remark, and 
leave the work to that class which we trust is 
numerous enough to reward the labours and 
expense bestowed upon it. So early as the 
time of Henry II. the burgh of Beverley was 
distinguished by its trade in dyed cloths; and 
it is evident that the manufactory of wéollens 
was widely extended over the country. Even 
beyond this the author quotes a precept to the 
sheriff relative to the plunder of a vessel bound 
for Spain with scarlet’ and other cloth of Be- 
verley, Stamford, and York ; which is a strong 
proof that at this early period England ex- 
ported her woollens to the nations on the con- 
tinent ! 

This novel fact is very remarkable: we had 
no idea, before, that the staple of England was 
exported by foreign merchants, and in foreign 
ships, so early as in the last quarter of the 12th 
century. And the growth of this traffic at 
Beverley (and, of course, elsewhere), is shewn 
by proceedings about seventy years afterwards, 
in the reign of Henry III. In 1254 a toll 
granted by the king to the burgesses, gives 
them, among other articles, a right to levy on 
wine, ashes, bags of wool, cattle of all kinds, 
woad, herrings by the thousand, luces or pike, 
and other fish both salt and fresh, skins, carts, 
bordes, millstones, and corn. The wool and 
woad here enumerated prove the manufactory 
of cloth ; the other articles being for domestic 
use and consumption. 

Eward I. visited Beverley several times, and 
the details of his measures and entertainment 
furnish good pictures of the age: how kings, 
in travelling, were received and fed, what gifts 
were bestowed on the courtiers, and how the 
fund was raised to meet these necessary ex- 
penses. But as our notice (for it would be 
impertinent to call it a review), must be li- 
mited to a mere indication of the character of 
this large work, we are obliged to abstain from 
farther antiquarian records, and to finish with 
one quotation, which places an etymological 
as well as mercantile point in an original 
view. By an act, 37th Edward III., A.D. 1364, 
the parliament, after setting forth that many 
merchants, by undue arts, by combinations, 
fraternities, and guilds, had engrossed all 
kinds of goods, till they brought enormous 
prices, ordained that every merchant should 
make his election before Candlemas, of one 
particular kind of goods, and should deal in no 
other. Artificers were in like manner tied 
down to one occupation, with an exception of 
female brewers; bakers, weavers, spinsters, and 
other women employed upon works in wool, 
linen, or silk embroidery,* &c. ‘ If this act,” 
observes the author, “ had been in the language 
of the country, the same terms would have 
been used, as will frequently appear in these 
pages, namely, brewsler, baxter, webster, &c. 
the termination ster signifying a woman (not a 
man) who brews, bakes, weaves, &c. When 
men began to invade those departments of 
industry by which women used to earn an 
honest livelihood, they retained the feminine 
appellations for some time, as men-midwives 


* This seems to confirm Blackstone's observation, that 








** women were great favourites of the laws of England.” 





and men-milliners do' now: but afterwards 
masculine words drove the feminine ones out 
of the language, as men had driven the women 
out of the employments. Spinster still retains 
its genuine termination; and the language of 
the law seems to presume, that every unmarried 
woman is industriously employed in spinning.”* 
The progress of the language does not appear 
to us to bear out this inference. 

But we must close the book. The notes are 
replete with information; though, in referring 
to other authors, Mr. Poulson has not even 
questioned their errors, but cited them just as 
he found them. A more learned antiquary 
would have corrected their mistakes: ex. gr. 
page 5, note 2: the instruments found toge. 
ther with Celts at Skirlaugh, near the Humber, 
of which the precise use is said to be unknown, 
are known to have been weapons of offence, 
and the ring to attach them to the leathern 
belt of the combatant. Again, page 91, the 
halbergellum or haubergeon, said (from Grose) 
to be either of plate or chain mail, without 
sleeves, was, we believe, the hauberk, always of 
mail and with sleeves. Such matters, however, 
do not impeach the integrity and research of 
the text; and we conclude with our cordial 
approbation of the diligent manner in which 
this volume has been compiled, and the judi- 
cious style in which it has been produced, with 
its plates, fac-simile charters, and other embel- 
lishments. 





The Boscobel Tracts, relating to the Escape of 
Charles the Second, after the Battle of 
Worcester, and his Subsequent Adventures, 
feo. &c. ge. 8vo. pp. 347. Edinburgh, 

lackwood ; London, Cadell. 

Ar the time when a fugitive king sets his foot 

upon our shore, we read with a strange degrée 

of associated interest this correct and ample 
record of an event similar in its common 
results, though so different in all its details. 

Charles X. has quitted his kingdom without a 

struggle, surrounded by his family, and allowed 

free egress by the government which superseded 
him, and the people. Charles II. fought bravely 
for his crown; and, after it was lost, escaped, 
through a series of adventures of the most 
romantic kind. Never were courage, secrecy, 
fidelity, and devotedness, exhibited in finer 
lights than-by those who concealed the royal 
wanderer, and finally effected his retreat ; and 
our author, by collating and reprinting all the 
best accounts of this memorable event, has 
rendered a delightful service to our national 

history and literature. It is the production of a 

scholar and an able writer ; of one who is most 

competent to adorn any subject he may under- 
take, and who in the present instance has 

chosen a theme of undying interest. There is a 

clever Introduction, followed by a Diary of the 

king’s movements, drawn up from the best 

sources; then come Extracts from Clarendon 8 

history,. with his numerous errors _pointed 

out ;* a copy of the Letter from .a Prisoner at 

Chester, from the Oxford. edition of Claren- 

don’s State Papers; Charles’s own account, 

dictated to Mr. Pepys at Newmarket, 1680; 





* Was it to keep up this delusion, that when music 
became so fashionable with our fair, as to put an end to 
housewifery, they called their principal instrument the 
Spinet?—Ea. L. G. i 

+ This notice reminds us of a tribute which we owe to 
a recent publication by Lord Ashburnham, (2 vols. 8vo. 
Payne and Foss; Baldwin and Cradock), in which the 
noble author vindicates his ancestor ‘‘ Jack Ashburnham 
from an imputation thrown upon him by Clarendon, that 
he betrayed his master, Charles I., b persuading him to 
seek refuge in the Isle of Wight. His lordship’s argu- 
ments appear to us to be conclusive on this q' ion 5 
he im hes Clarendon’s History with so much effect, a8 
considerably to lessen our belief in its accuracy. 
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Diwvines of the Church of England, Vols. I. IT. 
and III. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D., 
&c. London, 1830. A. J. Valpy. 


TuEseE are the first volumes of a series in- 
tended to make a complete collection of the 
best English divines: a clerical library in a 
very convenient form, and at a very moderate 
price.. The design is excellent, and as far as 
the execution has gone, we have every reason 
to anticipate a valuable work. Scattered, and 
sometimes scarce, publications will here be 
brought together, and constitute a whole of 
intrinsic worth, such as must greatly enrich 
our school of divinity: lives of the authors, 
summaries, notes, and other editorial adjuncts, 
complete the plan. These volumes are devoted 
to the justly celebrated Bishop Sherlock, and 
merit our entire approbation. 





though, we must again say, with inaccuracies of 
style. Taylor, indeed, in his Herodotus seems 
to have had Mr. Laurent’s version in his eye, 
and to have avoided the quaintnesses which 
the latter appears to have considered the most 
accurate and characteristic mode of transfusing 
the ancient Grecian into another tongue: non 
nostrim, &c., nor in the matter of a reprint of 
the same author, either, which a graduate of 
Ozford has, we rather suspect, palmed upon 
that University as a new translation, though it 
has only a few verbal alterations from the not 
very celebrated version of our old friend, old 
Isaac Littlebury (Lond. 1709), and some valu- 
able selections of notes principally from Beloe 
and Larcher. 

We are, however, so accustomed to the apo- 
thecary-literary work of pouring out of one 
bottle into another, and colouring it a little, 
that we hardly ever think it worth while to 
trace the process; and, like the world, are con- 
tent to fancy the last best! Pretty critical 
guides! we hear it whispered. Alas! we wish 
it were the least of our imperfections. 





Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Complete in one Volume! Double columns, 
stereotyped pages, 1303: London, 1830, 
J. O. Robinson; Liverpool, Baynes. 

Wuat shall we have next in the art of con- 
triving, printing, and publishing? - Here are 
twelve volumes in one, of good-sized, readable 
type; a clever portrait of the author, after 
Reynolds; and a well-written biography by 
A. Chalmers,—and all for four and twenty 
shillings. The book indeed is so respectable, 
that we cannot apply the multum in parvo to 
it; but it is really an extraordinary production 
of the press, and furnishes the admired and 
splendid work of Gibbon (and a truly great 
work it is, with all its imperfections) in a style 
which must recommend it to an innumerable 
class of readers. 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Geo- 
graphy ; with copious Indexes. By Peter 
Edmund Laurent, of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Portsmouth, &c. 8vo. pp. 455. Ox- 
— H. Slatter: London, Whittaker and 

0. 
WE have not met with a work of more value 
to the classical reader than this laborious and 
very useful volume. The indevres alone are 
worth half a historical series, as guides to refer- 
ences in esteemed authors, and on every point 
connected with ancient geography that can 
interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being 
well arranged, are capable of giving more in- 
formation in an hour than even intelligent 
research would be likely to supply in several 
days. Upon these grounds we hesitate not to 
declare (in spite of a few foreign idioms which 
are distinguishable in the author’s language), 
that a companion to the library more useful 

(and we do not except Moss) than Mr. Lau- 

Trent's Introduction can no where be found. 

A word of farther praise is not necessary when 

we add that upwards of nine thousand places 

are designated or described in this single vo- 
lume! 

_ Having this author before us, we owe it in 

justice to him to mention his trustworthy 

Translation of Herodotus,* and his’ Odes of 

Pindar rendered into English prose, with ex- 

planatory notes ;+ both sterling performances, 











fe.. men ores 1827. Oxford, Slatter: London, Long- 


t 2 vols. 8vo. 


London, Whittaker Oxford, Munday and Slatter : 











A Dissertation on the Geography of Herodotus, 
with a Map. 8vo. pp. 86. Oxford, 1830. 
Talboys. 

A TRANSLATION from two tracts of Niebuhr, 

and also contributing to the illustration of He- 

rodotus; particularly with regard to the his- 
tory of the Scythians, Getz, and Sarmatians. 





POETRY. 

THE constant publication of poetical works, 
many of them presenting beauties of no ordi- 
nary cast, and almost all of them displaying 
abilities and talents which at a former period 
would have entitled them to more public ap- 
plause, compels us to resort to a shorter method 
of noticing them (in order to bring up our 
arrears) than we should have adopted had their 
numbers been fewer, or, perhaps, their charac- 
teristics more. original and striking. 


The Poetical Melange, in three vols. and 
published by G. A. Douglas of Edinburgh, has 
reached a second edition; and sustains its 
claim to be an agreeable and various parlour- 
window compilation, though it must be owned 
that it is rather of the gravest for that office. 


Lyra Dramatica* is another small selection 
from popular writers of our day, and a very 
pleasing melange. 


* The Pilgrim of the Hebrides,+ by the author 
of “ Three Days at Killarney,” “a Lay of 
the North Countrie,” is a descriptive compo- 
sition, which in a flowing and natural style 
gives us a tour to the Hebrides, very unlike 
Dr. Johnson’s. The author touches the scenery, 
the legend, the travelling adventure, with poeti- 
cal feeling; and his book will be read with 
pleasure by the admirers of gentle thoughts in 
smooth versification. 


A New Metrical Version of the Psalms,t by 
W. Wrangham. Very fair, but not superior 
to versions already in use ; and the Spirit of the 
Psaims§ is a more successful attempt to adapt 
select portions of these ancient Hebrew hymns, 
in a more poetical manner, to Christian wor- 
ship. The author has made many alterations, 
and in some cases rather paraphrases than 
translates: the volume is deserving of farther 
attention, both from its plan and execution. 





* 18mo. pp. 232. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. London, 
J. Stephens. 
+ 12mo. pp. 300. London, Lo and Co, 
18mo. don, Simpkin and Marshall. 
12mo. pp. 160. London, Cadell; and Rivingtons, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
CTU, aoe thst, ea £0 che interest wotth which our roadere 

would receive this paper. } 

Sunde Science, waiting for the hour 

The moon is destined to endure 

That darkening of her silvery face, 

Which superstition strove to chase 

Erewhile with rites impure. 
In the ensuing month there will be two 
eclipses, one of the moon on the 2d day, the 
other of the sun on the 17th day, the latter 
invisible to us; that of the moon will be 
visible from its commencement to its termi- 
nation, and the greatest eclipse that has oc- 
curred, or will occur for some years: its dura- 
tion will be 3° 36™, of which time the moon 
will be 1 40™ 30° wholly plun in the 
earth’s shadow, and either invisible, or only 
emitting a feeble light. 

These celestial phenomena have in all ages 
of the world, and classes of society, had a 
powerful effect on the mind; and though 
eclipses are now dismantled of those terrors 
with which the bewildered imaginations of 
ignorance and superstition formerly clothed 
them, still they will always be regarded with 
intense curiosity, mingled with an indescribable 
feeling of awe. In the present lunar eclipse, it 
cannot be devoid of interest to trace the moon 
from its conjunction with the sun to its opposi+ 
tion,—from the time it is first observed escaping 
from the solar -effulgence, bending its delicate 
crescent towards the horizon in the autumnal 
twilight,—approaching to, and receding from, 
the brightly beaming stars, Mercury, Spica 
Virginis, Antares, and Jupiter, — night by 
night expanding, till it attains its full-orbed 
glory, then, at the moment of its utmost il- 
lumination, to observe a mysterious veil gra- 
dually obscuring its brightness, till the queen 
of night either blends with the dark blue 
sky, or is dimly seen struggling on her way, 
red and dreary, like a desolated world. No 
wonder that the designing, or the self-de- 
ceived, traced in such awful changes the ruin 
of empires, and the overthrow of the mighty : 
the fame and faith of astrology would have 
been wonderfully strengthened, had the eclipses 
of next month occurred a few weeks earlier ; 
these signs in the heavens would have been 
doubtless considered infallible portents of the 
death of the British and Neapolitan kings, the 
downfal of Charles the Tenth, and the recent 
French Revolution. : 

The following miscellaneous notes on eclipses 
are introduced, before giving in due course the 
scientific details of the two in September ; it is 
hoped they will prove both amusing and in- 
structive. 

Miscellaneous Notes on Eclipses. 

Under the reign of Chou-Kang, Emperor of 
China, 2,169 years . before Christ, happened 
an eclipse, the most ancient of which we 
have any records. Hi and Ho, two astrono- 
mers charged with composing a calendar for 
the regulation of husbandry, were put to death 
because they had neglected, through intoxica- 
tion, to foretell it. 

In China there is a tribunal of astronomy, 
the business of which is to calculate eclipses, 
and to present their types to the emperor and 
mandarins some, months before they occur, 
with an account of the part of the heavens 
where they will happen, and how many digits 
the luminary will be eclipsed. ‘When an 
eclipse is announced, preparation is made at 
court for the observance of it; as soon as it 
begins, a blind man beats a drum, upon which 
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the mandarins and great officers mount their 
horses, and assemble in the great square of the 
palace. 

An eclipse happened during Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy to China, which kept the em- 
peror and his mandarins the whole day de- 
voutly praying the gods that the moon might 
not be eaten up by the great dragon which was 
hovering about her: the next day a pantomime 
was performed, exhibiting the battle of the 
dragon and the moon, and in which two or 
three hundred priests, bearing lanterns at the 
end of long sticks, dancing and capering about, 
sometimes over the plain, and then over chairs 
and tables, bore no mean part. 

The dramatic representation of the eclipse of 
the moon is thus described by De Guignes :— 
‘* A number of Chinese placed at the distance 
of six feet from one another, now entered, 
bearing two long dragons of silk or paper, 
painted blue, with white scales, and stuffed 
with lighted lamps. These two dragons, after 
saluting the emperor with due respect, moved 
up and down with great composure; when the 
moon suddenly made her appearance, upon 
which they began to run after her; the moon, 
however, fearlessly placed herself between them, 
and the two dragons, after surveying her for 
some time, and concluding, apparently, that 
she was too large a morsel for them to 
swallow, judged it prudent to retire, which 
they did with the same ceremony as they 
entered. The moon, elated with her triumph, 
then withdrew with prodigious gravity, a little 
flushed, however, with the chase which she had 
sustained.” 

Du Halde assures us, that the circumstances 
of no fewer than thirty-six eclipses of the sun 
are recorded by Confucius, out of which there 
are but two that are false and doubtful. 

Eclipses, especially of the sun, have been 
always considered as events of the most porten- 
tous kind. Isaiah, and others of the sacred 
writers, speak of them as indicative of the 
wrath of the Almighty. Homer, Pindar, Pliny, 
and many others of the ancients, also make 
mention of them in a similar way; and it used 
to be noticed, more particularly by the su- 
perstitious, that an eclipse was often accom- 
panied by a national calamity, or an occurrence 
of a striking nature, the malevolent effects of 
which were to continue, for the sun, as many 
years as the eclipse lasted hours, and for the 
moon as many months. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus remarks, that both at the birth and 
death of Romulus there was a total eclipse 
of the sun, during which the darkness was as 
' great as at midnight. It is also said that there 
was a solar eclipse on the day the foundation 
of Rome was laid, 5th July, 754, B.C. 

An eclipse of the moon is mentioned by 


Ptolemy to have been observed by the Chal., 


deans at Babylon 720 years before the birth of 
our Saviour; the middle of the eclipse reducing 
the time to the meridian of Paris, was 6" 48™, 
March 19th. From this eclipse it is deter- 
mined that the mean revolution of the moon is 
27° 7° 43’ 5”. This is considered the first 
eclipse of the moon on record. 

Thales rendered himself famous by foretell- 
ing an eclipse of the sun; he, however, only 
predicted the year in which it would happen, 
and this he was probably enabled to do by the 
Chaldean Saros, a period of 223 lunations. 
This eclipse is {rendered remarkable by its 
happening just as the armies under Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, and Cyaxeres ‘the Mede, were 
engaged ; and being regarded by each party as 
an evil omen, inclined both to make peace: it 
has been clearly proved that this eclipse oc- 














curred 610 years before Christ, September 30th. 
—Xenophon observes, that the King of the 
Persians laid siege to the city of Larissa at the 
time the empire was taken from the Medes, 
but was not able by any means to make himself 
master of it; finally, a cloud coming over the 
sun made it disappear, so that the hearts of the 
inhabitants failed, and the city was taken. 
This cloud was, no doubt, the moon eclipsing 
the sun; for it appears that Cyrus finished the 
reduction of the Median empire, B.C. 547, 
in which year there was a great solar eclipse, 
the centre of which crossed the Tigris, not far 
from the place where Larissa was situated. 

Anaxagoras, who lived about 530 B.C., is said 
to have predicted an eclipse of the sun, which, 
according to Thucydides, happened in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war. 

When the fleet of Pericles was about to pro- 
ceed to the attack of Peloponnesus, and Pericles 
himself was on board the galley, there hap- 
pened an eclipse of the sun, which was con- 
sidered by the Athenians as a most unfavour- 
able omen ; and they were all thrown into the 
greatest consternation. The result of this 
would have very probably been a refusal to 
proceed on the expedition, had not Pericles, 
who was aware of the cause of the eclipse, 
explained it by holding up his mantle before 
the eyes of the pilot, and observing, that the 
deprivation was occasioned by the interposition 
of a much larger body in a similar way. 

523 B.C., July 16th.—An eclipse of the 
moon, which was followed by the death of Cam- 
byses. 

602 B.C., November 19th.—An eclipse of 
the moon, succeeded by the slaughter of the 
Sabines, and the death of Valerius Publicola, 

478 B.C.—When Xerxes undertook his ex- 
pedition against Greece, in‘ marching from 
Sardis, an eclipse of the sun took place, which 
so terrified the army, from its being considered 
an ill omen of their success, that Pytheas, 
who had a son in the army, entreated of 
Xerxes that he might be dismissed; which 
Xerxes not only refused, but ordered the young 
man to be cut asunder, the two parts of his 
body to be fixed up, and the army to march 
between them. 

463 B.C., April 30th.—An eclipse of the sun. 
The Persian war, and the falling off of the 
Persians from the Egyptians. 

431 B.C., April 25th._An eclipse of the 
moon. A great famine at Rome. A plague 
over all the known world. 

413 B.C., August 27th. When Nicias, the 
Athenian general, had resolved to quit Sicily 
with his army, and every thing was ready for 
embarkation, there happened an eclipse of the 
moon, at which he was so alarmed, that he 
delayed his departure until it was too late; 
the consequence of which was, the loss of his 
army and the death of himself. 

394 B.C., August 14th.—An eclipse of the 
sun. The Persians beaten by Conon in a sea- 
engagement. 

168 B.C., June 21st.—A total eclipse of the 
moon. The next day, Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia, was conquered by Paulus Emilius. ‘This 
eclipse was also observed at Rome, and pre- 
dicted by Q. Sulpitius Gallus. 

Seneca, who was born about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, relates from Posi- 
donius, that during an eclipse of the sun a 
comet was seen, which had before been in- 
visible by being near that luminary. 

It is by a lunar eclipse that a mistake has 
been found in the Christian era; for it is well 
known that Christ was born when Herod was 
king of Judea; and Josephus affirms, that 





just before the death of this Herod there was 
an eclipse of the moon on the night between 
the 12th and 13th of March: but it has been 
clearly proved that this eclipse happened on the 
fourth year before what is considered the 
Christian era ; wherefore this era ought to be 
carried back three years at least. 

The darkness that occurred at our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, and which continued three hours, 
cannot be attributed to an eclipse of the sun, 
the passover being kept at the time of full 
moon: had even the two luminaries been in 
conjunction, the darkness could only have 
lasted four or five minutes, owing to their ap. 
parent diameters being so nearly equal. Dio. 
nysius, a judge of Areopagus, being at Helio. 
polis, and observing this preternatural pheno- 
menon, cried out, that ** Nature was either 
dissolving, or the God of nature suffering.” 
He afterwards embraced the Christian faith, 
and suffered martyrdom for the truth of it. 

A.D. 14.—A total eclipse of the moon, which 
terrified the Roman troops, and prevented a 
revolt. 

A.D. 59, April 30th.—An eclipse of the sun. 
This is reckoned among the prodigies, on ac- 
count of the murder of Agrippinus by Nero. 

A.D. 237, April 12th.—A total eclipse of the 
sun. This was considered to be a sign that 
the reign of the Gordiani would not continue 
long. A sixth persecution of the Christians. 

A.D. 306.—An eclipse of the sun. The 
stars were seen, and the Emperor Constantius 
died. 

A.D. 840, May 4th.—A dreadful eclipse of 
the sun. Lewis the Pious died within six 
months after it. 

A.D. 1009.—An eclipse of the sun. Jeru- 
salem taken by the Saracens. ; 

A.D. 1133, August 2d.—A terrible eclipse 
of the sun. The stars were visible. A schism 
in the church, occasioned by there being three 
popes at one time. 

A.D. 1140, March 20th.—A total eclipse of 
the sun visible at London. Dr. Halley re- 
marks, that though there are necessarily 
twenty-eight central eclipses of the sun at some 
part or other of the globe in eighteen years, 
and that no fewer than eight of these pass over 
the parallel of London, three of which are total 
with continuance,—yet from the great variety 
of elements whereof the calculus of eclipses 
consists, it has so happened that since March 
20th, 1140, there had not been a total eclipse 
of the sun visible at London, although the 
shadow of the moon has often passed over other 
parts of Great Britain. 

A.D. 1191, June 22d.—A very large solar 
eclipse in England. The true sun was seen 
dimly, with an apparent one, but very much 
obscured. 

A.D. 1493.— Christopher Columbus was 
driven on the island of Jamaica, — che 
in the greatest distress for want of provision 
and saleend any assistance from the inhabit- 
ants; on which he threatened them with a 
plague, and told them that in token of it there 
should be an eclipse ; which accordingly fell on 
the day he had foretold, and so terrified the 
barbarians, that they strove who should be the 
first in bringing him all sorts of provisions, 
throwing them ut his feet and imploring his 
forgivelcss. by 

One of the strongest proofs against the vera- 
city of Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, was one 
nected with a lunar eclipse. In recording 4s 
observations of it, he describes the shadow . 
having advanced some way upon te Sm © 
the movi, at a time when, by colestianen, © 
luminary was several degrees below the hori 
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zon, and did not rise till the middle of the 
eclipse. Bruce’s general truth has, however, 
been confirmed by all later travellers. 

The Marchioness of Hastings, when in India, 


* observed that one of her female attendants 


absented herself during an eclipse of the moon. 
On inquiry whither she had been, the woman 
answered, that ‘* she had been paying the cob- 
bler, for that it was quite dark.” Not perceiv- 
ing what connexion the darkness had with*the 
payment, her ladyship naturally required a so- 
lution of the mystery. ‘‘ Oh!” said the sim- 
ple creature, ‘‘ it is an old story: a long while 
ago, they borrowed nails and a piece of leather 
of a cobbler, to nailover the moon. The cobbler 
never was repaid; so I have been with the 
rest to pay our share of money to the priest.” 

Dean Swift, happening to tell his parishion- 
ers, that, on a certain day and hour, an eclipse 
would be visible, found, to his great amaze- 
ment, that at the appointed time his house 
was besieged by the country people, who had 
imagined that the sight to be seen could only 
be exhibited by the dean, and exclusively vi- 
sible from his dwelling. To rid himself of his 
troublesome visitors, he told them to go home, 
as the eclipse was put off for a day or two. 

The celebrated Bode, author of the Celestial 
Atlas, and other excellent works, was convers- 
ing with Professor Encke, on the 23d of Nov., 
1826, relative to the eclipse of the sun, of the 
oo that month, when he was surprised by 

eath. 

The eclipses which happened about the time 
of the creation are little more than half way of 
their ethereal circuit: it will be 4,000 years 
before they enter the earth any more. 

A catalogue of eclipses was calculated, to 
gratify the curiosity of the French king, who 
was anxious to know if a total or annular 
eclipse would soon happen, visible at Paris. 
From this calculation it appeared, that only 
one annular eclipse would occur in the nine- 
teenth century, and that it would take place 
on the 9th October, 1847. The distance of 
the centres of the two luminaries will be onl 
10”; the distance of the south limbs, 1’ 24”; 
distance of the north limbs, 1’ 4”. 

Clavius observes, that at the total eclipse of 
1560, the darkness at Coimbra was greater, or 
at least more striking, than that of night ; and 
the birds fell to the earth through terror. 

At the solar eclipse of 1699, there was only 
tisth of the sun visible at Gripswald in Pome- 
rania; and the obscurity was so great, that the 
inhabitants could neither see to read nor write. 
Two of the planets, and two or three of the 
fixed stars also made their appearance. 

In 1706, at Paris, the sun was eclipsed nearl 
eleven digits; yet, although only pamagrane— | 
of the diameter was visible, every thing could 
be distinguished as clearly as in the fullest 
Sunshine. 


Be sky an azure field displayed— 
onan fun-light sheathed, and gently charm’d, 
is sparkling rays disarm’d, 
Or something mented 
Like moon-shing—but et bn ay 
The grand eclipse of 22d of April, 1715, pre- 
sented most interesting phenomena ; it was ob- 
= and minutely detailed, by Dr. Halley: 
is description of itis said to be the best that 
arenemnbeal history affords of this species of 
Phenomenon. During the greatest obscura- 
Hon, the planets Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, 
and not fewer than twenty of the fixed stars, 
were Visible ; so that the sky appeared as 
Starry as during the night of a full moon. An 
at Zurich says, “ that the birds went 


Y| I was not able to ascertain satisfactorily. Some 


the fishes swam about ; a sensation of cold was 
experienced, and the dew fell on the grass.” 
The next lunar eclipse (after the ensuing 
one in September) visible in Britain, will take 
place Feb. 26th, 183]. Digits eclipsed 8° 18’; 
the moon will rise eclipsed. 

A very small solar eclipse will occur July 
27th, 1832. 12’ 30”, only, of the sun’s south- 
ern limb will be concealed. : 

A great solar eclipse, visible in England, 
will take place 15th May, 1836, when 11° 18’ 
will be covered. 

Another considerable eclipse of the sun will 
occur 15th March, 1858, when 11° 30’ will be 
hidden. 

A still more remarkable eclipse of the sun 
will take place 19th August, 1887, when the 
whole of the disc will be covered excepting 2’. 

A total eclipse, without continuance, will 
occur 3d Feb. 1916. The apparent diameters 
will coincide, and, for an instant, there will be 
a total concealment of the sun’s light. This 
eclipse will be the greatest that will be visible 
in England till after the year of our Lord 
2,000. 


Deptford. 4.7. 





ANATOMY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Kilkenney, Aug. 9th, 1830. 

Srtr,—Having seen in the number of your 
Journal for the 26th of June, an article headed 
‘¢ Human Horns,” I beg leave to submit the 
foliowing analogous description of a prepara- 
tion at present in the Museum, Park Street, 
Dublin. 

Curious Case of Ramified Bone.—In the 
month of December 1828, a preparation was 
presented to the above museum, by a gentle- 
man whose name has escaped my memory. 
This preparation was considered a great curi- 
osity, on account of the semi-ramified appear- 
ance the bones presented at the elbows, where 
the decrana had entirely disappeared : whether 
they had existed previous to the patient’s death 


weeks after this, my family having gone to 
reside at Brussels, I accompanied them, where 
I remained until the 3d of April of the present 
year. On my return to Ireland, delaying a 
few days in Dublin, I strolled into Park Sireet 
dissecting school to see some of my fellow-stu- 
dents and associates. In the museum I saw a 
preparation which I thought I had seen some- 
where previously; and on examination, dis- 
covered it to be the identical preparation which 
had attracted so much attention in Dec. 1828 ; 
but it was now ¢éoute autre chose: for, although 
the preparation had been preserved in common 
whisky, yet ramification had taken place at 
the elbows, knees, ancles, and the junction 
between the clavicle and humerus on the left 
side, and the fibula of the right leg had begun 
to throw out ramifications also. ‘This is a 
fact, for the truth of which many creditable 
witnesses will vouch — need I mention the 
names of Doctors Colles, Macartney, Barker, 
Montgomery, &c. &c. ? G. B, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ORIENTAL RESEARCHES. 


M. Senxovsky, whose Supplement to the Ge- 
neral History of the Huns, Turks, and Moguls, 
was severely criticised by M. Hammer, in the 
Annals of Literature, published at Vienna, has 
taken his revenge, by exposing a number of 
blunders, which, according to him, M. Ham- 
mer has committed in his work on Les Origines 


right, that, with a celebrated name, a writer 
may easily abuse the confidence of his readers, 
and communicate to them, as knowledge, the 
results of inquiries by no means conscientious, 
or at least little enlightened: or, on the other 
hand, if M. Senkovsky’s criticisms are un- 
founded, that petty jealousies and rivalries ma 
too often stifle all regard to justice and tru 
among those by whom justice and truth ought 
to be especially regarded. M. Senkovsky posi- 
tively asserts, that “ almost every line of 
M. Hammer’s translations from the Arabic, 
the Persian, and the Turkish, is full of in- 
accuracies, errors, and mistakes, so important, 
and frequently so ludicrous, as to be altogether 
beyond the errata for which an author may 
claim, and obtain, the indulgence of his be- 
nevolent readers.” Among the errors cited, 
are the Arabic word ikhtiar, which signifies, 
according to M. Senkovsky, free-will, ot which 
M. Hammer has made a proper name; and the 
word mounfeshian, which means widening, of 
which he has made the name of a nation,—the 
Mounfeshas. ‘ It is thus,” adds the critic, 
“‘ that we see figuring away in M. Hammer’s 
work, the Tamlessans, the Andjars, the Schef- 
nans, the Bourghar, the Esroussiyes, the 
Ssafers, the Ssakars, the Ashans, the Gharans, 
the Kholeks, the Mouharikas, the Birkets, &c., 
all people of grammatical origin, and born of 
M. Hammer’s pen.” A little further, M. Sen- 
kovsky says, ‘‘ the celebrated orientalist of 
Vienna writes, ‘ that the Turks are a numerous 
people, and that their tribes are innumerable ; 
some living in the deserts and plains, and 
others riding on camels.’ The Persian text is, 
der djebal nischinend, that is to say, they are 
seated, or live in the mountains. The learned 
orientalist, perplexed with the word djebal, 
which signifies mountains, has substituted for 
it the word djimal, which signifies camels !” 
M. Senkovsky adduces many other instances of 
alleged ignorance and absurdity on the part of 
M. Hammer. 








FINE ARTS. 
ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 
In a recent number of the Literary Gazette 
we mentioned the Portrait of Cleopatra, by 
Timomachus, which forms one of the principal 
attractions in Mr. Reinagle’s interesting exhi- 
bition at the Royal Bazar, in Oxford Street. 
We strongly recommend the lovers of art to 
pay their early court to the Egyptian queen, 
as it may be long before they will have the 
opportunity of examining a similar production. 
This remarkable picture was found at Flo- 
rence, in the year 1822, in clearing out a vast 
wine-cellar, belonging to the Marquis del 
Monte, San Maria; and was, at that time, so 
obscured by dirt, and the effects of time, that 
the features were scarcely visible. It is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest curiosities in Europe ; 
because all other discovered works of the same 
age, with the exception of the Aldobrandini 
Marriage at Rome, and the paintings in the 
Royal Museum at Portici, are the decorations 
of walls, and therefore cannot reasonably be 
supposed to be the performances of eminent 
Greek artists. When Timomachus lived, which 
Pliny tells us was in the reign of Augustus 
Cesar, the art had been on the decline for con- 
siderably more than a century: nevertheless, 
there is great refinement in the whole con- 
tour, the form of the mouth, and the general 
expression, (evidently that of acute pain and 
approaching death,) as well as in the action, as 
far as the limited space has allowed. This 
picture has been submitted, both in France 








‘o roost, the bats came out of their holes, and 











Russes. It is evident, if M. Senkovsky is 


and in Italy, to a very strict scrutiny, and has 
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been the subject of no fewer than three trea- 
tises in Italian. The Cavaliere Ridolfi, and 
Signor Tangione, both ‘skilful chemists, (the 
latter being the Imperial Professor to the 
Royal Lyceum in Florence,) after removing 
the varnish with which it had been anciently 
covered, detached and analysed portions of the 
colour, and established, beyond all further con- 
troversy, that the painting was executed in 
encaustic; an art disused and lost after the 
death of Timomachus. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Drawing made Easy.—Engelmann and Co. 
THE various theories of light-and-shade, form, 
and perspective, are Jaid down in this little 
work with brevity and clearness; and are il- 
lustrated by plates, which, as far as they go, 
conduct the learner in the right path. The 
author states in his preface, that he ‘‘ has en- 
deavoured to condense a mass of information 
on the subject of chiaroscuro.”—There is not 
a word, however, on the subject in the whole 
treatise. We are afraid that he is not aware 
of the practical distinction between light-and- 
shade and chiaroscuro; and that he thinks 
they are convertible terms. The former (as 
artists well know) has reference to single ob- 
jects ; the latter, to general effect. The light- 
and-shade in a picture may be unexceptionable, 
and yet the chiaroscuro be poor and miserable. 
A knowledge of the one is little more than 
a mechanical acquisition; the other requires 
taste, and a painter’s feeling. The difference 
is as great as that between orthography and 
Style, in written composition. 


The Landscape Alphabet. Engelmann and Co. 
A cHILpIsH idea, very poorly executed. 


A Series of Four Views, to illustrate the Naval 
Action fought on the First of June, 1813, 
between the English Frigate Shannon and 
the American Frigate Chesapeake. Litho- 
graphed by W. L. Haghe, from Paintings by 
J.C. Schelky, Esq., under the inspection of 
Capt. R. H. King, R.N. 1830. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

One of the most brilliant, and, for many rea- 

Sons, one of the most satisfactory, frigate actions 

that ever distinguished the British flag, is here 

represented with all a seaman’s skill and accu- 
racy, and with every advantage which litho- 
graphic art can supply. The four views will 
afford to sailors a history of this short but 
decisive battle; and the whole cannot but be 
gratifying to the public at large. The parti- 
culars of the fight are given in a concise but 
interesting manner ; and the publication is dedi- 

— to the hero of the day, Sir P. B. Vere 

roke. 


The Countess af Verulam. Engraved by Dean, 

from a Miniature by Hawkins. 
Tuts portrait of a very lovely woman, and 
naturally calling forth the best efforts of art, is 
the 69th of the beautiful series which adorns 
La Belle Assemblée, (and a fine assembly they 
make). ‘The proof before us is charmingly 
executed. 





The Group of Statues from Tam o’Shanier. 
J. Dickinson. 

Tue four figures of the Landlord, Landlady, 
Souter, and Tam, which form the popular 
exhibition in Bond Street, are here represented 
with characteristic truth. The ingenious sculp- 
tor, Mr. Auld, has reason to be pleased with the 
drawing of Miss L. Adams, which so faith. 
fully copies his happy personations, and with 
W. Sharp’s lithographic execution of them. 





Earl Grey. Martin Colnaghi. 
Covsin’s exquisite mezzotint of Lord Grey, 
from Lawrence, is one of the most striking 
likenesses and admirably finished portraits 
which even the high state of the arts in Eng- 
land has produced. Thus, while the cha- 
racter of the individual will recommend the 
work to a multitude of admirers, its excellence 
must make it valued by all. 


aaa 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOLLOW ME !* 
A summer morning, with its calm, glad light, 
Was on the fallen castle: other days 
Were here remembered vividly; the past 
Was even as the present, nay, perhaps more— 
For that we do not pause to think upon. 
First, o’er the arching gateway was a shield, 
The sculptured arms defaced, but visible 
Was the bold motto, ‘* Follow me:” again 
I saw it scrolled around the lofty crest 
Which, mouldering, decked the ruined banquet-room : 
A third time did I trace these characters— 
On the worn pavement of an ancient grave 
Was written ‘* Follow me!” 
FoLiow me !—’tis to the battle-field— 
No eye must turn, and no step must yield ; 
In the thick of the battle look ye to be: 
On !—’tis my banner ye follow, and me. 


Follow me !—’tis to the festal ring, 
Where the maidens smile and the minstrels 


sing ; 
Hark! to our name is the bright wine poured: 
Follow me on to the banquet- ! 


Follow me !—’tis where the yew-tree bends, 
When the strength and the pride of the victor 


ends; 
Pale in the thick 
Follow me on to 





sameanial 





the wild flowers bloom : 
silent tomb ! 
L. E. L. 





SHE LEGACY OF THE ROSES.f 


Ox! plant them above me, the soft, the bright, 
The touched with the sunset’s crimson light, 
The warm with the earliest breath of spring, 
The sweet with the sweep of the west wind’s 


wing ; 
Let the green bough and the red leaf wave— 
Plant the glad rose-tree upon my grave. 


Why should the mournful willow weep 
O’er the quiet rest of a dreamless sleep ?— 
Weep for life, with its toil and care, 

Its crime to shun, and its sorrow to bear ; 
Let tears and the sign of tears be shed 
Over the living, not over the dead ! 


Plant not the cypress nor yet the yew ; 

Too heavy their shadow, too gloomy their hue, 
For one who is sleeping in faith and in love, 
With a hope that is treasured in heaven above ; 
In a holy trust are my ashes laid— 

Cast ye no darkness, throw ye no shade. 


Plant the green sod with the crimson rose, 
Let my friends rejoice o’er my calm repose ; 
Let my memory be like the odours they shed, 
My hope like their promise of early red ; 
Let strangers, too, share in their breath and 

their bloom— 
Plant ye the bright roses over my tomb ! 

Ll. E. L. 


THE ASPEN TREE. 


THE quiet of the evening hour 
Was laid on every summer leaf ; 
That purple shade was on each flower, 
At once so beautiful, so brief. 


* «Follow me!” is the motto of the noble race of 
Breadalbane, and was seen in the way described at their 
feudal castle in the Highlands. 

+ A person who died at Barnes left an annual sum to 
be laid out in roses planted on his grave: authority, Mr. 





Only the aspen ‘knew not rest, 
But still, with an unquiet song, 
Kept murmuring to the gentle west, 
And cast a changeful shade along, 


Not for its beauty—other trees 
ner boughs, and statelier stem ; 
And those had fruit, and blossoms these, 
Yet still I chose this tree from them. 


Tis a strange thing, this depth of love 
Which dwells within the human heart; 
From earth below to heaven above, 
In each, in all, it fain has part. 
It must find sympathy, or make ; 
And herice beliefs, the fond, the vain, 
The thousand shapes that fancies take, 
To bind the fine connecting chain. 


We plant pale flowers beside the tomb, 
And love to see them droop and fade ; 

For every leaf that sheds its bloom 
Seems like a natural tribute paid. 


Thus Nature soothes the grief she shares: 
What are the flowers we hold most dear? 
The one whose haunted beauty wears 
The sign of human thought or tear. 


Why hold the violet and rose 
A place within the heart, denied 
To fairer foreign flowers, to those 
To earlier memories allied ? 


Like those frail leaves, each restless thought 
Fluctuates in my weary mind ; 
Uncertain tree! my fate was wrought 
In the same loom where thine was twined. 


And thus from other trees around, 

Did I still watch the aspen tree, 
Because in its unrest I found 

Somewhat of sympathy with “~ ~. 





SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. , 
i us miscellaneous 
Bye cata pe corn td vo esteemed friend 
in Germany.]} 

Leeches.—During many years a particular 
honour has been bestowed on these inhabitants 
of marshes, as they are —_ away = all 
8 day and night, over a distance of many 
ae anes = their destination of blood- 
sucking. This modern kind of traffic was at 
first undertaken by some enterprising French. 
men, in order to provide Paris and a part of 
France with leeches, which come from the ine 
terior of Hungary, and, in particular, from 
the large estates of Prince Esterhazy. The 
waggons in which this new merchandise is 
transported are of a peculiar construction, and 
contain from 500,000 to 600,000 leeches ; and 
trade is carried on in spring and autumn, when 
the weather is fresh and wet; and many & 
week, more than five or six of these waggons 
hurry through this town (Carlsruhe) on their 
way to France. To shew how fond the French 
doctors are of this remédy, the best proo 
may be, that no less than 8,000 have been - 
over to Africa for the Algerine expedition. : 
great number of these now 80 fashionable little 
animals are also exported from France to Eng- 
land, and even to North America ; and this ex- 
plains, in some way, why that country = 
France) re-exports so many of them, as as 
been remarked in the Literary Gazette, Num- 
ber 683. There are now in Paris ten are 
gers, who each sell weekly no less than _ 4 
of them; which shews that in that town 4 = 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 are annu Y 
consumed. They are sold by weight ; viz. at “ 
kilograms, and the prices vary from twenty- 





Crofton Croker. 


two or twenty-five to forty or forty-five francs. 
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Since this article has become so much in request, 
some inhabitants of this country, and of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, have tried to rear 
them in large quantities, in which they suc- 
ceed very well. They sell them by quintals, 
each containing 50,000 leeches. In the marshes 
of Scotland and Ireland, this new branch of 
industry might, perhaps, also be undertaken 
with profit.* : 

Snails.—Not a less important article of trade 
than the leeches are the eatable snails (Helix 
pomatia L.). In some valleys of the Alps 
(kingdom of Wurtemberg), and in particular 
in that called Lauterthal, the rearing of these 
animals has been carried to a large scale. 
Towards the end of June they are gathered on 
fields and in forests by children and the poor 
people, and sold by the hundred to the snail- 
mongers for from four to five creuzers (five to 
seven farthings). They are then put in large 

gardens, and fed, in rainy weather, with 
cabbage leaves and other vegetables. When 
they shut themselves in the month of Septem- 
ber, they are sent down the Danube to Vienna 
and Hungary. Many of the snail-mongers 
carry more than 80,000 with them. They are 
sold in the winter for two or three florins 
the hundred. This new branch of trade might 
also be tried in Ireland, as there are so many 
Catholics, who would be glad to eat snails in 
Lent. ; 

G. Canning.—A German periodicalt gives 
an anecdote of G. Canning, which, I think, is 
not yet known in England. A treaty having 
been signed between Great Britain and Swe- 
den, both the ministers of Foreign affairs, 
viz. Mr. Canning and Baron Ehrenheim, at 
Stockholm, had to receive, by. usage, snuff- 
boxes set in diamonds, of the value of 1000/. 
sterling. Baron Ehrenheim, however, desired 
the Swedish envoy in London to give the 
English minister a hint, that he should prefer 
receiving the value of the snuff-box in ready 
money. In case the English government 
should be surprised at this uncommon demand, 
he empowered him to divulge his secret mo- 
tive to Mr. Canning, in confidence, viz. that, 
as the Swedish province Bohuslaen was labour- 
ing under a great want of corn, he intended to 
alleviate it in some way with thissum. Can- 
ning was indeed much surprised at this unusual 
proposal; but having learnt the reason of it, 
he said: ‘* Probably Baron Ehrenheim is a 
very rich man, to be able to make such a 
present.” ‘* Not at all,” replied the Swedish 
envoy; “he has nothing but his salary.’ 
“* The nobler the action,’’ exclaimed Canning ; 
“T give you my word his wish shall be ful- 
filled. But I, too, have a favour to ask, — 
allow me to share in his action. I en- 
treat you therefore to add the amount of the 
snuff-box which I have to receive from your 
government to the sum Baron Ehrenheim has 
destined for the relief of the province Bohus- 
laen.” It is well known, that Canning was 
Not wealthy. 

The Age.—The present time may well be 
compared te an army in full march. All have 
decam: and are on the road. Some, how- 
ever, cry, Halt ! and appoint bounds where they 

* It has been tried on a lim in garden ponds 
Ms this country, and the Placa wecirwbod very well. 

erhaps it has not been persevered in on so extensive a 
oy could be wished, on account of the cheap rate at 
these creatures are now imported, so as to be 
poaght by medical practitioners at 6s. or 7s. per hundred. 
During the latter part of the late war, as much as 3¢. and 
$s. 6d. for single leeches has been paid in Covent Garden 
Been ite ts ee 
the genuine brown leech in Eng uae 
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der neuetten Weldkunde, 1828 vol. xii. 
Cosmology). 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





shall stop. But though a part halts for a 
moment, and looks back to see what there may 
be, the bulk still goes on; and, anon, those 
who stopt at the bounds find themselves de- 
serted, and their words of command vanishing 
away; for there is no one who understands 
them any more,— and miserable is their plight. 
Awhile they may beguile themselves in the 
company of stragglers; at last, however, they 
will find themselves left alone, as the Age has 
passed by, and they are living in a world alto- 
gether foreign to them. So it has happened in 
manufactures, in trade, and also in politics. 
How often did those who were behind the 
spirit of the age call ont, That manufactures 
and commerce would be ruined; and, never- 
theless, both still subsist, and perhaps to a 
larger extent than before, although in other 
channels and in different branches! What fine 
plans have not our politicians excogitated to 
silence the spirit of the day, and how often 
have their designs been frustrated ! 
Railways.— Within five years three railways 
have been made in Austria by private compa- 
nies. The largest of them will be that between 
the Moldau (a river) and the Danube. Its 
length already extends to 13,400 cords (a mea- 
sure equal to six German feet). There can be 
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this periodical is connected with a literary in- 
stitute established at the Hamburgh exchange. 

Machinery.—We regret to state, that dur. 
ing the late disturbances in Paris a great deal 
of machinery was destroyed by the workmen, 
whose rage appeared to be particularly di- 
rected against the machines used for print. 
ing. In the printing-office of M. Taillard 
several were destroyed; and at M. Selligue’s 
the mob broke to pieces a steam-printing ma- 
chine which cost 30,000 francs. They went 
next to the office of the Constitutionnel, for the 
purpose of destroying the printing machines ; 
but it being represented to them, that the jour- 
nal, which was their best friend and advocate, 
could not appear if thus injured, they desisted. 

Charles X.—The French papers state, that 
on the 27th of July, whilst the troops and the 
populace were fighting in the streets of Paris, 
an artist, who had an appointment on that day 
at the palace, for the purpose of painting a 
miniature of Charles X., arrived at St. Cloud, 
almost covered with the brains of a soldier who 
had been shot near him as he was leaving 
Paris. The Duchess de Berri, to whom he 
related what was passing in the capital, urged 
him to repeat it to the king. He did so; but 
the latter is stated to have heard the recital 








no better proof how much industry and trade 
are improving in that country. In no other 
part of Germany have such roads yet been con- 
structed. 

The present Grand Duke of Baden.—It is a 
curious circumstance, that this prince suc- 
ceeded his father, Charles Frederick, who came 
to the throne 1738, ninety-two years after ; and 
before this could happen, three elder brothers, 
his nephew, and his two sons, died! What 
a mortality in one family ! 

Lancasterian Schools.—In no country have 
these useful schools increased so much as in 
the kingdom of Denmark. In 1820 there were 
but 244, and now 2,700. Each school is pro- 
vided with a lodging for the master, and also 
with a locality for gymnastic exercises. 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 

A TRANSLATION of Le Mariage Impossible 
was produced yesterday week, and met with a 
favourable reception. It is rather coarsely ren- 
dered from the French, but lively enough, and, 
altogether, a much more Hay-marketable com- 
modity than any thing produced this season, 
with the exception of Separation and Repara- 
tion. Mrs. Humby played, with great humour 
and naiveté, the part of a little peasant girl, 
who is compelled to take “‘ a husband at sight”’ 
—that husband turning out to be a female. 
Vining was pleasant as the rakish young noble- 
man, to prevent whose mésalliance this strata- 

is resorted to; and Miss Mordaunt and 
Webster, as the female husband and the major 
domo intrusted with the conduct of the plot, 
enacted with spirit and discretion. A Hus- 
band at Sight was announced for repetition 
amidst unmingled applause. Mr. Buckstone 
is, we hear, the adapter. 








VARIETIES. 

A new German Literary Gaszette.—A Dr. 
C. F. Wurm, at Hamburgh, has begun pub- 
lishing a new German periodical, in imitation 
of the London Literary Gazette, but limiting 
himself to German literature and manners. 
The first Numbers are very well done, and 
worthy of their prototype. The title of this 
new Gazette is, Kritische Blaetter der Boersen 


unmoved, and to have replied, ‘* Ce n’est rien 
|_commencez !” It is added, however, that 
| the painter was too much affected to be able to 
‘hold his pencil; and that he left the palace 
| almost immediately. 

| Algiers.—One of the naturalists who was 
| sent out to Algiers with the French expedition, 
| writes word to Paris, that he has found the 
country much less interesting to the botanist 
and horticulturist than could have been ima. 
|gined. At present, he has not twenty new 
| Specimens. 

| William IV. Landgrave of Hesse, distin- 
| guished himself greatly by promoting the study 
| of astronomy. He applied himself closely to this 
science, and erected an observatory on the top 
of his palace at Cassel, which he furnished with 
| quadrants, sectants, and various other instru. 
ments, and with these he made a great number 
of observations. He determined the latitude 
|and longitude of 400 stars, which he inserted 
|in a catalogue, rectifying their places to the 
| year 1593. He died in the year 1592. Our 
William IV., by his munificent patronage, 
promises to be a like encourager of this noble 
| Science. 

| Prophecy! !—Francis Moore, physician, in 
his astrological predictions for the summer 
quarter of the present year, has made a happy 
hit. ‘* We may expect to hear of some emi- 
nent mutations, state meetings, conventions, 
and changes in the municipal laws of some 
neighbouring nations, which will be effected 
with much heat and vigour; and some crowned 
heads will be greatly distressed.” 

The Press in Spain.—Ferdinand has iss 
a new decree against the press in Spai-> Y 
which imprisonment for two years is *!@ 
against minor offences, and the puni#ment of 
death awarded to authors and riuters who 
shall publish books containing -teasonable or 
sacrilegious expressions. : 

The Arts.—Four large pintings, represent- 
ing scenes of the revolutiea in 1830, have been 
ordered by the city o Paris. The painters 
are to be Messrs. Debroche, Scheffer, Schnetz, 
and Stuben. 

Lizards.—A friend of mine once assured me, 
that having struck ata lizard with his whip, he 
cut a portion of its tail off ; the lizard instantly 
turned round, and seeing the tail wriggling, 











Halle (Critical Papers of the Exchange)—as 


immediately swallowed it; no doubt mistaking 
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it for some vivacious insect. From what I know 
of the habits of these animals, I think it is 
exactly what a lizard would do.—F rom a Cor- 


respondent. 

Newfoundland Dog.—Some time ago, I went 
with a friend to see the garden belonging to a 
gentleman residing at Monkstown, near Dub- 
lin. After walking over the grounds, we found 
some difficulty in opening a door by which we 
had entered; as it opened towards us, the dif- 
ficulty was the greater. A fine Newfoundland 
dog, that was looking on, seemed impatient, 
and started off; presently the door was forced 
in against us, and the dog appeared. It is pro- 
bable he had often opened the door before for 
his own convenience.—Jdem. 

Honesty in Switzerland.—It is customary in 
the canton Wallis, for those who have found 
any thing lost, even money, to affix it to a 
large crucifix in the churchyard; and there 
is not an example on record, of any object be- 
ing taken away except by the rightful owner. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXIV. Aug. 21.] 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hawker’s Instructions to Sportsmen, 6th edition, 8vo. 

5 —Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. 
—Woodward’s British Organic Remains, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
Morning Walks, Steps to the Study of Mineralogy, 12mo. 
6s. hf.-bd.—Wakefield’s Variety, 12mo. 5s. 6d. hf.-bd.— 
Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. III. 8vo. 
1€s. bds.—Separation, by Lady Charlotte Bury, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1. 7s. bds.—Mrs. Colonel Elwood’s Narrative of 
a Journey over-land to India, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1. 10s. 
bds.—De L’Orme, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lla. Gd. bds.—Ro- 
binson’s Designs for Farm Buildings, royal 4to. 2/. 2s. 
bds.; Villa Architecture, royal 4to. 1/. ils. 6d. bds.— 
Wetten’s Designs for Villas in the Italian Style, royal 4to. 
12. 16s. bds.—Williams’ Parent’s Catechism, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
sheep.—Alexander’s Travels to the Seat of War in the 
East, &c. 2 vols, 8vo. MW. 8s. bds.—Bernard’s Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage, 2 vais. t Svo. 18s. bds. —Draw 
made Easy, 18mo. 10s. 6d. —Jamieson’s Elements o 
f ‘a, Bvo. 7s. bds.—Herodotus, from the Text ‘of 
Schweighzuser, Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Friend of 
Aust! » 8vo. 16s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
Thermometer. Barome 


a ter. 
Thursday-- 12 | From 53. to 70. | 29.70 — 29.73 
Friday ---- 13 | —— 53 — 59 | 29.60 — 29.74 
Saturday -- 14 — 47. — Gi. 29.83 — 2.53 
Sunday---- 15 | —— 47. — 63. | 29.69 — 29.81 
Monday -- 16 — 41. — 65. | 29.86 Stationary 
Tuesday -- 17 | —— 38 — 64 | 29.90 to 29.94 
ednesday 18 | —— 41. — 62 | 30.05 — 3014 


Wind S.W. and N.W., the former prevailing. 

Weather variable, frequent and heavy rain; the late 
cold nights have checked vegetation. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and -925 of an inch, of which 1 inch 
and *625 fell on the 13th and 14th; being +225 of an inch 
— than fell during the whole of the month of July 


Edmonton. CHARLES H. ApDAms. 
Latitude--..-- 519 37 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Naish and Co.’s article (of gloves, see last L. G., p. 530) 
‘as not, we are to say, come to hands. 
tngedo not advise Mem to reprint his book. Addendum : 
t enclosed for this advice, a pound note, has been 
Fy he the name of Mem to that excellent charity the 


tute auth ‘und, where it will help to comfort some desti- 


ing part 1 Windsor is illegible, the seal cover- 
r Andover dent must excuse our departing 


from our usual Pt«tice in the matter referred. e are 
= Ay hey to ‘blige; but such calls upon our time 
F twenty-elitor’s steam Yow — a journal like this beyond 
e owe itto Mr. Fortu: i 
unfavourable impression that wath t td by the nie 
construction of our Notice te Correspondents in last 
Gazette. We meant simply to intimate our usual course 
of criticism ; and have now much Beasure in saying, that 
if he publishes his tour as a Troubatour, we shall regard 
it with great complacency, and that ye anticipate much 
amusement from its perusal. It is curious that two in- 
dividuals should have undertaken the same sort of min- 


— beg mony CH. we hope his account will be very 


of S Vi 
_ = @ ega, with whom we 


the Connexion is excellent. The 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


al Me 
MOST EXCELLENT MAJEST 
this Institution is now Open, Daily. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogues, Is. 
T.8. TULL, Sec. 


Fine Arts. 
ARLISLE EXHIBITION—for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts in the North of England. 
Patrons. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LONSDALE, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CARLISLE. 
&c. &e. Me. &e. 





Artists are respectfully informed, that the Opening of the 
Exhibition is postponed until the 15th of September, 1830. 

Those intending to Exhibit are req d to with 
the Secretary, as early as possible, the size, number, and price, 
of their productions. 

Carriage by Pickford’s Canal Boats. 


By Order of the Committee, 
M. NUTTER, Sec. 





Academy Place, Carlisle, 
A 1830. 
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ANCHESTER COLLEGE, YORK, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. C. WELL- 
BELOVED, Theological Tutor and Principal—the Rev. J. 
KENRICK, M.A. ‘Putor in Ancient and History— 
the Rev. W. HINCKS, F.L.S. Tutor in Mathematics and Philo- 
sophy, and Resident Tutor. 
he C i of this Insti are of opinion that the pre- 
sent is a suitable time for calling the attention of parents and of 
the public at large, to the advantages which it offers for complet- 
ing a course of liberal education, both on account of the increas- 
ing demand for such advantages,—which they believe the spirit 
of the present times must occasion, of their conviction that 
the successful endeavours lately made to improve the discipline 
of the College, entitle them to recommend it without hesitation 
— confidence. 
he plan of instruction embraces a constant attention to the 
study of the Greek and Latin Classics; an extensive course of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; Latin and English Com- 
ition; Ancient and Modern History; Intellectual, Moral, and 
‘olitical Phil hy, and Political Economy; and the Evidences 
of Natural Gad Penzaled Religion, Instruction in the French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages, may be obtained from able mas- 
ters; and German is taught by the Rev. J. Kenrick. 

The Students breakfast, dine, and sup at the Table of the Resi- 
dent Tutor, and have their ap in buildings i diately 
adjoining his house, and enclosed in a common gate. Theexpen- 
ses to which they are subjected, independently of the ch: for 
board and lectures, are very small; and the Committee challenge 
inquiry, both as to the economy of the plan, and the character of 
the instruction afforded. 
oe Terms for Lay Students are One Hundred Guineas per 
nnum. 

The importance of education is now so much felt amongst all 
classes, that parents must naturally be desirous of affording to 
their sons opp Pp more ive than can 
be enjoyed even at the best schools; and it will be acknowledged 
tobe highly desirable that young men should be prepared for 
taking their places in the world, by passing a certain time in a 
situation where, while they are controlled in all essential points 
by a system of strict discipline, they are no longer treated as 
children, but learn to act for themselves, and take upon them- 
selves in some degree the management of their own affairs. 

To these views the plan of Manchester Co‘lege has been i dapted. 
It offers the advantages of a college education unfettered by reli- 
gious tests, and free from the danger of moral corruption; and 
the Committee fee! assured, from an intimate acquaintance with 
its present state, that it will not disappoint those who approve of 
its general principles. 

hers College Session will commence on Friday, the 24th of Sep- 
tember. 

Applications for Admission of Students may be addressed to 

ie Kev. C. Wellbeloved, Principal of the College; to the Trea- 
surer, George William Wood, Esq. Manchester; or to either of 
the Secretaries, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and S. D. Darbishire, Esq. 
Manchester. 

Manchester, July 1830. 














Grindlay’s Views in India, completed. “ 
- Just published, in atlas 4to. price 2l. 2s. Part VI. of 


CENERY, COSTUMES, and ARCHIE. 
TECTURE, chiefly on the Western Side of India. 
By Capt. ROBERT MELVILLE GRINDLAY, 
Of the East India Company’s Army, M.R.A.S. &c. 
This splendid Part, which completes the Work, contains, with 
the usual Number of Plates and descriptive Letterpress, a beauti- 
fully illustrated Title- for the Second Volume, and the Con- 
tents, &c. for the whole Series. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


7 
HE SHANNON and CHESAPEAKE. 
Just published, in double elephant folio, price Two Guineas, 
on India paper, a Series of Four Views to illustrate the Naval 
Action fought the Ist of June, 1413, between the English Frigate 
Shannon and the American Frigate Chesapeake. 
Drawn in the most b iful s of Lith phy, from very 
accurate Paintings by S. C. Schetky, Esq. under the Inspection 
of Captain R. H. King, R.N. Accompanied by a Description of 
the Plates, and a general Account of the Engagement. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
To be disposed of, with immediate possession, an Esta- 
blishment in the above Line, in one of the most fashionable 
Watering Places in the West of England, within 109 Miles of 
London, the present Proprietor retiring from Business. The 
Returns, already considerable, may by attention be doubled; and 
Stock, which is modern and 
bes mee to be taken at a Valuation. 

















ws, Charing Cross—Patron, the KING'S | factory References can be given. _ 
‘ fy. ‘The Third Bxhibition of |.” . 


ARTNERSHIP.— A Young Man who 

has a complete Knowledge of the Bookselling Busines, 
wishes to enter into P. hip with a Genti in the same 
Line; or any Private Gentleman, having no Knowledge of the 
Business, and who would be willing to Savence a small Capital, 











ATIONAL REPOSITORY, | rier eiciabe ihe principal Marapen being 


willing to Most satis. 


Letters addressed to A .B., at Mr. Dunsby’s, 36, Ludgate §: 
wittsimunishis stole. 





MUSIC. 
New National Songs. 


Ovz KING is a TRUE BRITISH 
SAILOR. 
«* Hard up with the helm, Britannia’s sheet flows, 
agna Charter on board will avail her, 
And better she sails as the harder it blows, 

For her pilot’s a king and a sailor.” 
The Words by Captain MITFORD, R.N. 

Dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 2, 


Our Queen is the Wife of a Sailor, written 
as a Companion to the above, by Captain Mitford. Dedicated to 
His Majesty. 2s. 

Here’s a Health to merry England, with 
— in honour of His Majesty. Composed by John 


England, the Home of the World. John 
as. 


Barnett. 


q The Pilot. By Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
sq. 2s. 
The Waterloo Medal. By T. H. Bayly, 
- a 
‘The public are respectfully informed, that ‘* Our King is a true 
British Sailor,” from the great character of the words and music, 
will be one of the most popular naval songs since the days of Dib- 
din. It is dedicated to our most gracious Queen Adelaide, and 
will, we think, be a decided favourite with the ladies of England. 
Published only by Mayhew and Co. 17, Old Bond Street; and 
to be had of evety respectable Music-seller in the United King. 
dom. 





Just published, by J. Green, 33, Soho Square, 
TRIKE, STRIKE the LYRE, to FREE. 
DOM VICTORIOUS! Patriotic Song and Chorus. 
Written by J. GREEN. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

The Gondola, for Four Voices, written by 
F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. Composed by J. Green. 2s. 6d. 
The Pride of the Village; a Bollero Ballad, 
with elegant Title. Written and composed by J. Green. 25. 6d. 
Green’s Guitar Songs, in Classes, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, each having several different Accompaniments, 
Allin Class A may be played in One Hour, by any Person before 
ignorant of the Instrument. 1s. 6d. each. 
Little Songs for Little Singers, several Num- 
bers, new editions, 1s. 6d. each. 





New Vocal Music. 
Published by Willis and Co. Royal Musical Repository, 55, St. 
James’s Street, (opposite Jermyn Street), London, and 7, West- 
moriland Street, Dublin. 
HE SAILOR’S LOADSTAR, a Naval 
Ballad. Dedi d, by special y to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

By Mrs. C. B, WILSON. 29. 

The Messenger Bird, Duet. Words by Mrs. 
Hemans. Music by her Sister. 2e. 

A Set of Six Songs. Words by Mrs. Hemans. 
Music by John Lodge, Esq. 10s, 6d. ; 
A Third Volume of Tyrolese Melodies, sun 
by the Rainer Family, with an English Translation, by T- . 
Bayly, Esq. Arranged by I. Moscheles. 15s. : 

My Fair Madeline, Song. Words and Music 
by Miss E. L. Deacon. 2s. 
God Save the King, with an additional Stanza 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 2d edition, for One, 
Two, or Three Voices. By Sir J. Stevenson. 2s. 6d. 
Peace to thy Shade, departed Monarch! 
Monody on the Death of His late Most Excellent Majesty King 
George the Fourth. By James Crick, Esq. 24. 

In the Press, 

True Blue, and Old England for ever. 
Words by T. H. Bayly, Esq. Music by S. Wesley. 2. 
God Save King William and Queen Ade- 
laide, Song. Words and Music by J. Crick, Esq. 2s. : 

e fully inf the Nobility and Gentry, 
atiaeiioan Fan, enone - day cappitod-olth a splendid Variety 
of Piano-Fortes, &c. by the most eminent Makers, at the lowest 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be had at No. 183, Fleet Street, 


GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN LAN- 








GUAGE;; or, a Plain and Comp 
talian. 


to the Study of Ii 





ters, Pete ch addressed to W. W., care of Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. St, Pay]’s Churchyard, will meet with due attention, 








By J. P. COBBETT, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Works on —, de. Debit . 
shed by William Cu un. ‘0. Dublin; an 
rer: urst, Ghiave, cad Co. London. 7 
THE NORTHERN TOURIST; or, 
Stranger’s Guide to the North and North-west of Ireland, 
containing a particular Account of the Towns of Drogheda, Dun- 
dalk, Newry, Downpatrick, Belfast, Antrim, Coleraine, Derry, 
Sligo, Enniskillen, &c. &c.; with a Description of the Giant's 
Causeway, and every thing remarkable in the intermediate 
= By P. D. HARDY, M.R.I.A. 
One pocket volume, with a Map, Ten Views, and a Plan 
of Belfast. 9s. bound. 


Ten Views of Picturesque Scenery in the 
North and West of Ireland, engraved by William Miller, after 
Drawings by George Petrie, Esq. Subjects: Drogheda 
from the Bridge— Rostre vor—Narrow-\V ater Castle—Belfast,trom 
Turf Lodge—the Long Bridge and Cave Hill, Belfast—Carrick-a- 
rede—Dunluce Castle—Giant’s Causeway—Derry —Lough-Gill, 
near Sligo—with short Descriptions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ss 

The New Picture of Dublin; or, Stranger’s 
Guide to the Irish Metropolis, containing a Description of every 
Public and Private Building worthy of notice, with a Plan of 
the City, and Sixteen Views. By P. D. Hardy, M.R.I.A. 18mo. 
7s. 6d. bound. 

« Those who intend making a trip to Dublin, would do well to 
provide themselves with this Picture.’ They will find it a cor- 
rect and useful guide to every thing worthy of notice there; and 
those who cannot stir so far from home, may gather from it 
much interesting information, which no person in the habit of 
mingling with society can well be without.”—Scottish Literary 
Gazetle. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
containing Ned M‘Keown—the Three Tasks, or the Little Hous 
under the Hill—Shane Fadh’s Wedding—Larry M‘Farland’ 
Wake—the Battle of the Factions—the Funeral—The Party 
Fight—the Hedge School—the Abduction of Mat Kavanagh—the 
Station. 2 vols. crown 12mo. with Etchings, price 14s. 

“ Admirable, truly intensely Irish. Never were that strange, 
wild, imaginative people so characteristically described; and 
amidst all the fun, frolic, and folly, there is no dearth of poetry, 
pathos, an on.” —Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 

Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of interest- 
ing and hitherto unnoticed Districts in the North and South, by 
the Rev. Caesar Otway. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

« An able and delightful volume, which most certainly, if Ire- 
Jand were in a tranquil state, could not fail to draw thither annual 
shoals of picturesque tourists.”—Quarterly Review, No. 76. 

A History of the Siege of Derry, and Defence 
of Enniskillen, in 1688 and 1689. By the Rev. John Graham, 
M.A. &c. &. New edition, with a Map and Three Plates, 12mo. 

ice 6s. 


“ We can recommend it with the greatest confidence to our 
readers, assuring them that it is a work of no ordinary importance, 
and is by far the best History of James’s Expedition in Ireland 
which has appeared.”— Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

A History of the Rise, Progress, and Sup- 
pression ofthe Rebellion in Wexford, in the Year 1798. By George 
Taglor. 3d edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

“ It gives a lively picture of the scenes in that rebellious period 
of which it treats.”—Glasgow Free Press, 





School Books, 
SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUI.- 
TIES; or, acomprehensive Account of the City, Reli- 
gion, Politics, and Customs, of the Ancient Romans, with a 
Catechetical Appendix. 
By JOHN LANKTREE. 
2d edition, enlarged and improved, 18mo. 3s. boards. 

The rapid circulation which the first edition of this little work 
obtained, has encouraged the author to spare no pains in the pre- 
paration of the present. Several important additions have been 
made, especially in the third and fourth books, and the whole 
subjected to a careful and critical revision. 

Greek Grammar, on a new and systema- 
tic Plan, according to the Analytic Method. By the Rev. Thomas 
Flynn, A.M. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

A Spelling Book, on a new Plan, containing 
all the common Words in the Language; to which is prefixed, an 
introduction, in Three Parts, exbibiting—1. The Sounds of the 
Letters—2. The ities of the Syllabl Ill. A Rhythmical 
Classification of Words, with an Ap] ix, containing several 
useful Tables. By the Rev. Richard , A.M. 12mo. le. 6d. 


_ The First Three Books of Livy, with English 
Notes. By James Prendeville, Scholar of Trinity College, Dub- 
in. Second edition, corrected and much improved. 12mo. 
5s, 6d. bound. 

_Juvenal, with a Paraphrase and English 
Notes. By Dr. Hawkesworth, Principal of the Feinaglian School, 
Luxembourg. 12mo. In the press. 

Dublin: Printed for W. Curry, Jun. and Co. ; Hurst, Chance, 

and Co. Landon; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
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a Re ee ieee “ 
AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
wie Vol. XVI. of this edition, which commences Ivanhoe, 
ith an Introduction by the Author, and illustrated by John 
artin and J. Cawse, will be published on Ist Sep . 
All the early Volumes are again reprinted, 
and are to be had of all Booksellers. 
ted for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, 
teacher, and Co. London. 





, Of whom may be 

The Poetical Works of 
Bart. in 11 vols. vo. 
boards, with Smirke’s 


had, 

Sir Walter Scott, 

ne 6l. boards; and 11 vols. 18mo. 3/. 3s. 
ates, and New Introductions. 


Also, 
‘The Eleventh Volume separately, in 8vo. 
Price 18s, and 18mo. 94. to complete former editions. 
A New Edition of the Lady of the Lake, in 


‘mall 8vo. price 9s. is just ready. 


M , Att 7” 
= Skene’s Sketches of the Localities of 
on. averley Novels. Nos. I. to XVI. price ls. and ls. Gd. 
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Summer Excursions, &c. &c. 
In a thick 18mo. vol. illustrated by 94 Views and Maps, 
price 15s. bound, 

HE GUIDE to all the WATERING 

and SEA-BATHING PLACES, inctuding the Scotch 
Watering Places, containing full and accurate Descriptions of 
each Place, and of the Curiosities and striking Objects in the 
Environs; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion dur- 
ing a Residenee at any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour 
in quest of Health or Pleasure. With a Description of the Lakes, 
and a Tour through Wales. 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes 
in the North of England. aa Wordsworth, Esq. A new 
edition, with Additions, and a Map. Price 5s. 6d. 

The Original Picture of London, corrected 
to the present Time, with a Description of the Environs. Re- 
edited and mostly written by J. Britton, F.S.A. &c. In 18mo. 
with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings in, and Maps, 
Plans, &c. of the Metropolis and Suburbs, including a Map of 
the Country Twenty Miles round London, 9s.; with the Maps 
only, 6s. neatly bound. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Miss Mangnali’s Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, Sc. 
A new and improved Edition. 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound and lettered, 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a 
Selection of British and General Biography, &c. 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 

The design of this work is to supply teachers and young per- 
sons with a compendium of useful and important information. 
It comprises a comprehensive abstract of classical, scripture, and 
general history; a more detailed account of the British Isles, 
with a sketch of the English Constitution; a select biography of 
eminent persons; a brief view of classical mythology; a short 
treatise on the elements of astronomy; besides a great variety of 
curious and useful miscellaneous matters, relating chiefly to sub- 
jects of natural history connected with the domestic arts. ‘ihe 
present edition has been carefully revised, and may be recom- 
mended as a safe, pleasing, and important assistant to parents 
and to private and public instructors. 

By the same Author, 
A Compendium of Geography, 7s. 6d. bound. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Just published by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

MHE LITTLE LIBRARY, comprising, in 
a Series of small Volumes, uniformly printed, a familiar 

Introduction to various Branches of useful Knowledge. 

1. The Mine. This First Volume of “ The 
Little Library” has already reached a second edition, and was 
written by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, Essex. Illus- 
trated with 16 Engravings, and a Mineralogical Table. Price 
3s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, square 16mo. 

2. The Ship, with 16 Engravings on Steel, 
by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of the “ Mine.” Square 
16mo. bound in cloth, lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

The following is a brief enumeration of the subjects noticed in 
this book :—Noah’s Ark—Floats on the Rhine— Egyptian Pottery 
Floats—Indian Paddle Canoes—Boats, Barges, and Lighters— 
Sailing Canoes—Chinese J unks—the Nautilus—A ncient Vessels— 
Roman Galieys—British Coracles—Cwsar’s Fleet—a Aas A 
a Cutter—a Gun-boat—a Bomb Ketch—a Frigate—a Man-of-War, 
with its Longboat, Barge, Pinnace, and Yawl—a Turkish Galley 
—a Venetian Uialleas—a French Galiey—a Zebec, Polacre, and Tar- 
tan—a Snow Bilander, Schooner, and Dogger—a Sloop, Hoy, and 
S: k. East Indi —a P 4 Carrack—a Spanish 
Galleon—a Canal Boat—a Wherry and Pleasure Boat—a Punt— 
Lord Mayor’s State Barge—Venetian Gondola—the Doge’s Bucen- 
taur—a Man-of-War, with Descriptive References—Section of a 
Man-of-War—the Dock yard—the Ship Launch. 

The Volumes next in succession are,—III. The Forest—IV. 
The Garden—V. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, which will shortly 
appear. 








2d edition, price is. 6d. 
M® MORGAN’S LETTER to the 
BISHOP of LONDON. 


« Compare his rules with those that Jesus taught, 
Let both the systems to this test be brought ; 
That which your reverend bench defends with zeal, 
And that, who once has seen, must warmly feel.” 
Reproof of Brutus. 





Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Effingham Wilson. 
Bampton Lectures for 1330. 
In 8vo. price 13s. in boards, 
N INQUIRY into the DOCTRINES of 
the ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. In Eight Sermons, 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1830, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of 
Salisbury. By HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Of Wadham College, and Rector of Shelley, in Essex. 


ES Se 
12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


In ‘ds, 

7 
SSAYS on INTERESTING and 

USEFUL SUBJECTS, with a few Introductory Remarks 
on English Composition; designed to assist Youth in the Style 
and Arrangement of Themes. 

By E. JOHNSON. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


E 


Works published during the week by Longman, Rees, 
rme, Brown, and Green. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW;; or, 
Critical Journal. No. 102. Price 6s. 

Contents.—Art. I. Sadler’s Law of Population, and Disproof of 
Human Superfecundity—II. Monk’s Life of Dr. Richard tley, 
Master of 1 rinity College, Cambridge—III. Hare and Thirlwall’s 
Translation of Niebuhr’s Roman History—IV. Lady Raffles’ Life 
and Public Services of Sir Stamford Raffles—V. Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of Commerce in Holland—VI. Mrs. Gore’s “* Women 
as they are, or the Manners of the Day "—VIL, Sotheby's Speci- 
mens of a New Version of Homer—VIiiI. Law Reform; District 
Courts—IX. Randolph’s Memoirs; Correspondence and Private 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United States 
—X. Library of Useful Knowledge—XI. Kennedy's Origin and 
Affinities of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe—XII, 
The Ministry, and the State of Parties—Notices respecting Mr. 
Brougham’s Speech on Colonial Slavery. 

° yr . . 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting; Difference between the Flint and 
Percussion System; Preservation of Game; getting Access to all 
Kinds of Birds; Specific Directions, with new Apparatus for 
Wild_Fow! Shooting, both on the Coast and in Fresh Water; 
new Directions for Trout Fishing, and Advice to the Young 
Sportsman on other Subjects. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. éth 
edition, in 8vo. 18s. cloth boards, enlarged and improved, with 30 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

** Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
‘Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, August 1830. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; a Catalogue 
== the Plants Indigenous, Cultivated in, or introduced to 
ritain. 

Part I.—The Linnean Arrangement, in which nearly 30,000 
Species are d, with the Sy i ame and Autho- 
rity, Accentuation, Derivation of Generic Names, Literal English 
and Specific Names; Synonymes, Syitematic and English, of 
both Genera and Species; Habit, Habitation in the Garden, In- 
digenous Habitation, Popular Character, Height, Time of Flow- 
ering, Colour of the Flower, Mode of Propagation, Soil, Native 
Country, Year of I duction, and Refi to Figures: pre. 
ceded by an Introduction to the Linnwan System. 

Part 11.—The Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera, 
with an Introduction to the Natural System, and a General De- 
scription and History of each Order. 

Edited by J. C. Loudon, F.L. H.G. and Z.S. 
Price 21s. cloth boards. 








In 8vo. 





The Linnean Arr and its Supp are entirely 
the work of Mr. George Don; the Natural Arrangement is founded 
on that of Professor Lindley, with some additions and alterations 
rendered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue; and Dr. Gre- 
ville, the profound cryptogamist, assisted in arranging the Cryp. 
togamia. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence at St. 
Petersburgh and Odessa, in the years 1827—1829; intended to 
give some Account of Russia as it is, and not as it is represented 
to be. By Edward Morton, M.B. Member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 6vo. 14s. cloth boards. 

System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Malte Brun, Editor of the “ Annales des Voyages.” Vol. & 
Part I. price 7s. 6d. 

Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Warner, F.A.S. Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. boards. 

“* The style is remarkably forcible, chaste, and elegant.” 
Montily Review. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of those 
Diseases, either Acute or Chronic, which precede Change of 
Structure, with a view to the Preservation of Health, and parti- 
cularly the Prevention of Organic Diseases. By A. P. W. Philip, 
M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. &c. In 8vo, 12s. boards. 

The Barony, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. l/. 7s, boards. 

“ The descripti are pi even to poetry.”— Literary 








Gazette. 

Sir Ethelbert ; or, the Dissolution of Monas. 
teries. A Romance. By the Author of “ Santo Sebastiano,” 
the «* Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. &c. In 8 vols. 12me. price 


1. 48. boards. " ‘ 3 
Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Harriet 
Martineau. In post 8vo. Ge. boards. | 
The Cathedral Antiquities of England. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &. No. XLVILI. price 12. 
medium 4to. ; and 1/. imperial 4to. 
the first of 


This Number, containing Six Engravings, forms 
the History and Antiquities of Hereford Cathedral. No. II. will 





blished in October next; and No. III. to complete the 








Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. » St. Paul’s Ch y 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, London; and sold by J. Parker, 
Oxford. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, during the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
eens Mary and Elizabeth. In 4 large vols. vo. price 3/. 6s, in 
boards. Also, 
An Abridgment of the same Work, for Schools 


and Young Persons. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards. 





Price 2s. 

HE SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER of 
CIVIL PUNISHMENT VINDICATED, in a Sermon, 
preached at St. Mary’s Church, July 22d, 1830, before Sir James 
Allan Park, Knt., and Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, Knt., two 

of His Majesty’s Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 

By VAUGHAN THOMAS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. 
« Omnis poena, si justa, peccati poena est, et supplicicm nomi- 
natur.”—Augustini Retractationum, lib. i. c. 2. 

Oxford: Printed by J. Em and sold by H. Slatter, High 
Street; and C., J., G., and FP. Rivington, and J. Hatchard and 


Son, London. 





be 
volume, in December. 

A limited number ef Copies is printed in super-royal folio, with 
Proofs, or with Proofs and Etchings. 5 

The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of 
Rural and Domestic I pr Cond d byJ- C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. H.S. 8vo. No. 27, (to be i d every t hs, 
alternately with the Magazine of Natural History), price 3s. 6d. 
Also may be had, 

Vols. I. to V. price 4/. boards. 








In 4to. price 1. 118, 6d.; or large paper, 2. 12s. 6d. boards, 


‘art VI. 
LLUSTRATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E., F.L.8., 
M.W.S. &c. and PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, Esq. F.R.S.E,, 
F.L.S., M.W.S. &c. 
A Part, containing from Fifteen to Twenty Plates, on which 
will be figured ftom Twenty to Thirty Species, accurately 
coloured from Nature, will be published every three or four 


months. 

Published by Longman and Co., and 8. Highley, London; 
Daniel Lizars, 5, St. David Street, Edinburgh; ana W. Curry, 
Jun. and Co. Dublin, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Malvern. 
Lately published, price 6s. 6d. 
A DISSERTATION on the MALVERN 
WATER, with an Inquiry into the Causes, Forms, 
and Treatment of a er Soa and Consumption; toge- 
ther with some Remark: "3 
By WILLIAM AD! ADDISON, urgeon. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 
A Letter to William Lawrence, Esq. on the 
Phenomena of Life and the Mind. 

“ Ng = Addison's work is scientific and Sey manor g ‘> we can 
it! icience. 
“— The best parts of Mr. Addison’s book = ae where he de- 
tails the symptoms, causes, and treatment of scrofula.”—Medical 

ee 








Published by Treuttel and Co. 30, 
EMOITRS of HIS SERENE. HIGHNESS 
ANTHONY, PHILIP D'ORLEANS, Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Prince of the Blood. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
In 1 vol. 6vq. with a fine Portrait, price 9s. 
This ig piece hy contains many curious 
articulars relative to the present King of the French, and other 
istinguished individuals who figured in the first French Revo- 
ution. 








" Handsomely — in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
ce 18s. canvass boards, 
EORGE IV. , Memoirs of his Life and 
Reign. ‘ersonal Anecdotes ; 
to which is prefixed an Historical Account of the House of Bruns- 
wick, from the earliest Period. 
By H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 
ith a Portrait and Autograph of His Majesty. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 

«A simple and honestly written ative of the princi 
events in his late majesty’s life and government. It ‘tells e 
story fairly, to the best of the author’s knowledge; and it leaves 
philosophical speculation to a period when, perhaps, it can be 
more truly applied than it could be so near the date of the matters 
recorded.” —Literary Gazette. 

** Mr. Lloyd is earliest in the field of the various gentlemen 
whose intentions to submit to the public biographical sketches of 
our late lamented sovereign have been already avowed. His 
work is something more than it pretends to be, as the first hund- 
red pages contain an abridged account of the Brunswick family, 
from its founder, Boniface, Count of Lucca, who flourished about 
the middie of the eighth century, down to the present time. 
This, though it may aqrewe to a certain extent gy apr tgp is not 
an uninteresting of Mr. Lloyd’s book. In the personal 
memoir which follows, be appears to have availed himeit very 
successfully both of public documents and private sources of infor- 
mation; and we cannot but applaud the — in which the work 
is written, being equally removed from the sins of flattery and 
prejudice. On some of the more delicate topics connected with 
this subject, Mr. L. has touched lightly, but without any sacrifice 
of truth or candour; and, while a feeling of loyalty, respect, and 
regard, for | the numerous = Siero virtues of the deceased, is 

he to keep out of sight 

the occasional p presence of failings to which humanity is but too 

prone, and many of which have pene with cipled » to George 
y unp 











the Fourth, so cruelly revilers.”— 
Courier. 

« Mr. Hannibal Lloyd was, we find, presented to his Majesty a 
the levee on Wednesday, and laid at his feet a copy of this pu ubite | & 
cation, which does credit both to his talents as a biographer, and 
his feelings asa man. Not only are the main incidents of the late 
king’s r detailed with fidelity and perspicuity, but the hidden 

motives of conduct, in many es, laid open, 
whiel ten hitherto escaped the tra! eye of the public. 
Mr. Lioyd seems to have had access to authentic sources of infor- 
mation, of which he has availed himself, at once with candour 
— discretion, and we can honestly recommend his work.”— 





“« Works ‘Vike these are in their nature temporary—they are 
— for the occasion—criticism upon them would be idle; 
er this, we may say fairly that Mr. Lloyd's jue is read- 

able, and will have an interest with many = —A mt. 


In Bro. with Plates and Portrait, price 9*. 6d. 
EMOIRS of the late CAPT. HUGH 
CROW, of Liverpool; comprising a Narrative of his 

Life, together with Descriptive Sketches of the Western — of 
Africa, particularly of Bonny, &c.; to which are added, Anec- 
dotes and Observations, illustrative of the Negro Character. 
Printed for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and G, J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
In a handsome and i closely p inted volume, pri rice 74. 6d. 


HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Parts I. and i. 


By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 
« Ifever the praise of multum in parvo was fully accom; 
it certainly has been earned by this undertaking. 'T een is 
really a curi: . An nanan ¢ English anda waticient classical 
2a clever g rf, & capit al g 


tables, weights : and measures, an explanation of law term: 
aa we betteve, — — of most useful reference, are all 
an portable duodeci three half. 
crowns ! !"—Literary Ganette, — 
also the "Ailey Atheneum, Sp gg Sun, Globe, 


rier, &c 
Specimens of this unique volume ma: be had (gratis) of 
Publisher, 10, Newgate Street, may of all tt Bookseliers wa 


Sec: 








of wis om inte- 





An Introduction to Bland’s A 

In 8vo. price 7s. 

‘THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, com- 
prising Si ad: delpinhes 

ss, Dia Band’ Alge teal Pr —y- and the Higher 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A.M. LL.D. 
A Key to the above is nearly ready for publi- 
cathe in which the Solutions to all the Questions will be worked 


i Printed for Poole and Edwards, (late Scatch 
Letterman); 12, Ave Maria Lane. ee 


ebraical Problema, 





Colonel Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
In 9 vols. 8vo. te b: ana y Bi One| — Plates, 


6s, bound 
ILITARY REMINISCENCES; 
extracted from a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ Active 
Service in the East Indies 
By Colonel JAMES WELSH, of the Madras Establishment. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Porter on the Sugar Cane. 
In demy 8vo. with illustrative Plates, price 15s. cloth, 


HE NATURE and PROPERTIES of 
the SUGAR CANE; with Practical Directions for its 
Culture, and the Manufacture of its various ucts: detailing 
the improved Methods of Extracting, Boiling, ae and Dis- 
tilling. Also, Descriptions of the best Machinery; and useful 
Directions for the general Management of Estates. 
By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER. 

«“ This volume contains a valuable mass of scientific and prac- 
tical information, and is, indeed, a a compendium of every thing 
interesting relative to colonial ag and 
Intelligence. 

«* We can altogether recommend this volume as a most valu- 
able addition to the library of the home West India merchant, as 
well as that of the resident planter.”—Liferary Gaxette. 

«“ This Work may be considered one of the most valuable books 
that has yet issued from the press connected with colonial inte- 
rests; indeed, we know no greater service we could render West 
India pecereneens than in recommending the stady of Mr. Por- 
ter’s volume.”—Spectator. 

“* The work before us contains such valuable, scientific, and 
practical information, that we have no doubt it will find a place 
in the library of every Fy og and person connected with our 
sugar colonies.”—Monthly Magazine 

Smith, Eiders and Co. Cornhill. 








University of Lond 
In 12mo. SDC 8s. cloth boards; or in ro 10s. 6d. Vol. I. of 


ERODOTUS, from the best edition by 
Sétimelatescee: to which are prefixed a Collation, with 
the Text of — Gaisford, and Remarks on some of the 
various Read: 
GEORGE LONG, A.M. 
Professor of Greek in the University of London. 
Vol. II. is in the press. 
Also, recently published, 
A Summary of Herodotus, with Tables - 


the Travels of Herod of 1 Produc i 





Jacotot’s ee, 
n foolscap 8vo. 
A N ACCOUNT of JACOTOT s 
METHOD of UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTION. 
B. CORNE. 


y 
Principal of the Pestalozzian Schoo ° at Epsom. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and poe to the 
University of London, 30, Upper Gower S: 





VOYAGE de la CORVETTE l ASTRO. 


LABE. Les 10éme et 1léme Livraisons de la Partie 
Historique de ce grand et superbe Ouvrage viennent de paraitre, 
a lére Liv. de la Zoologie sera trés incessamment mise en vente. 
On souscrit & Londres, soit pour l’Ouvrage entier, soit r 
chacune de ses cing Divisions, @ la Librairie Dramatique Fran. 
gaise, chez Monsieur Delaporte, 37, Burlington Arcade, Picca, 
dilly, ou se trouvent les deux premiers Volumes de Texte, et leg 
onze Premiéres Livraisons de Planches. 


Ta! 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. illustrated with Plates and a Maps, 
Tae FRIEND of AUSTRALIA; or, a 
lan for exploring the Interior, and for 
Survey of the whole Contivent of Australia. Nadiad 
By a RETIRED OFFICER 
Of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Ca. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Montgomery Controversy. 
On Monday will be published, the 2d edition, price 3¢. 
OBERT MONTGOMERY and his 
REVIEWERS, with a Supplement, in Reply to the 
“* Monthly” and « Fraser's Magazines,” and an Exposé of the 


real System of iy 
y EDWARD CLARKSON. 
PR. Ridgway, 16, Piccadilly. 





rd Byren mer the Religion of the Bible. 
On the lst of Bey ill be 





P printed in 

vol. ha 8vo. price 10s. 
ORD BYRON’ 8 XCAIN, aMY STERY, ” 
Philosophical, Logical, and 





ith Notes, 
Practical | View — the Relig ion of the | Bible, 
By H HARDING GRANT, Esq 
Author of «« Chancery Practice ™ 
London: William Crofts, 19, CBancery Lane, 





him, Chronological Events, ee By Professor ress To tee 
is added, a copious Index. 1 vol. 12mo. 88.; 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Printed os John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 
New Works just published by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. 


RAVELS in GREECE and ALBANIA. 
opie Rev. 7.8, HUGHES, B.D. 





Second perere in 2 vols. 8vo. with considerable Additions 
a I with 33 I 


2. De tenes a Novel. 

“ rg oy and « Damiey, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
In 8 vols. 

3. Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 
formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, 
W. Baile Bernard. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

4. Cloudesley. A Novel, in 3 vols. post 
8vo. By W. Godwin, Esq. Author of “ Caleb Williams,” &c. 


5. Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By 
Capt. James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. 
&c, In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Pilates. 

6. Narrative of a Journey over Land to 
India. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 

7. The Revolt of the By ees and the Fall 
from Paradise; an Epic Drama. es Edmund Reade, Esq., Au- 
thor of «« Cain the Wanderer,” &c. 

8. Private ~<a Moa of Sir Thomas 
Munro; forming the Third Volume of his Memoirs. Edited by 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., M.R.S.L,, &e. In 1 vol. 8yo. 

9. Lawrie Todd; or, the Settlers in the 


— By John Galt, Esq. A new and cheap edition, in 8 small 
vols. 


10. The Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy, writ- 
ten by Himself. 2d edition, 2 large vols. 8vo. 822. 
11. The Midsummer Medley for 1830. A 


Series of Comic Tales and Sketches. By the Author of ‘‘ Bram- 
bletye House,” &c. &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 








Price 1. le. 
HE NOBLE GAME a | BILLIARDS, 
ted d surprising Strokes, 
admiration of most t of the Sovereigns of 
wr the Prench of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD. 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by aeuaren® ~ ees or Noble the Marquess of 


This work is » omnia gos oh » and c oo 11 d 





By the Author of | f 


Ina few days, in 2 vols. 
HE ALEXANDRIANS; an Egyptian 
Tale of the Fourth Century. 
Printed for pWwaltteker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In afew days will be published, in 1 vol. royal 18mo. by Messrs. 
A. and W. Galignani, Paris; aad ‘9 sol — = Londoa by 
R. J. Kennett, Bookseller, 59, G Queen Stree 
N AUTHENTIC ond IM PARTIAL 
NARRATIVE of the EVENTS which took place in 
PARIS, on July 27, 28, 29; with an Account of the Occurrences 
receding and following those memorable Days, by which the 
Crown of France has been transferred from Charles X. to his 
present Majesty, Lous- brite Gs ee with State Papers 





th ti 
“Ne quid falsi dicere pate ce ava veri non audeat.” 


in Monday next, a new and enlarged edition of 
USPIRIUM SANCTORUM; or, Holy 


Breathings. A Series of Morning and Evening Prayeis: 
a LADY 


« The spirit which aneiien these solemn addresses to the Al- 
mighty, wan ae = a sense and feeling of the blessed hopes 
an as do great credit to the heart 
and understanding ‘of the noble Ruthor. "Quarterly Theological 
Revien, 








Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
NC ready, in 2 vols. 8v0. 
Cc in 1829-30. 


FRA 
mo LADY MORGAN. 


« France is acquainted then net Tights, and well knows how to 
defend them.”—General La Fi 
Saunders and Oley, Conduit Street. 





Pos Lardner’ wessceal Cyclopedia. 


[THE HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS, 


1 vol. 





price 6s. each:— 
1 


1 Vol. . 
Hi of England. Vol. I. 
2vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 
= Inland Discovery. Vol. I. 
4. cored De meaner. ‘i 
iter an rr 
Lawyers. te H. Rosco 
the World, 2 vols. Vol. 1. 
‘orl Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





ents next, wash st, eaty ound, pice Five Five Spilling’, 
au! . 
LIFE of LORD BYRON. 


“0 T 
By JOHN GAL 
the First Volame of the Library General Knowledge 
‘olburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington 8 


Formi: 
Henry 





copper-plates, ision, the 

most masterly wre of all the lca nt proficlens of the pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a ideratum to all the 
admirers tre this elegant diversion, no te woo having appe ared in 
the E which can be compared with a A the 
beauty oy oe of its rules and illustrations; none 
which and aunt in 








he grea 
the game within the last twenty 

on; Translated and blished 1 by John Thurston, Billiard 
Table Manufacturers14, Catharine Stree, Strand and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 
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